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This issue of OAM was in the hands of our graphic 
designer on September 11. We felt it important not to 
delay communicating with our readers and opted to 
continue production of our planned issue. We did 
substitute one story with firsthand accounts by two 
alumni, expressed in words and photographs, of the 


direct aftermath of the attacks in New York City. 


By now you have received your copy of Oberlin Reflections, 
which shares the College’s immediate response to these 
incidents and a sampling of personal reactions written by 
alumni. For additional copies of the booklet, please con- 
tact OAM at 440.775.8182 or at alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
The winter issue of OAM will continue to report how the 
Oberlin community is responding to developments in our 


country and our world. 


As of press time, Oberlin College has received no 
indication that any alumnus, student, or parent has died 


in the September 11 terrorist attacks. 
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Oberlin and Michigan—Working Together 


HEN CLASSES STARTED THIS FALL, Oberlin welcomed a new type of faculty 
Wigton first two postdoctoral fellows in the partnership between 
Oberlin and the University of Michigan. Timothy von Compernolle, whose field 
is Japanese literature, and Peter Kalliney, a specialist in modern British fiction, 
received their PhDs from Michigan last year. They are in the vanguard of a new 
program that builds on the relative strengths of a premier college, on the one 
hand, and a major research university, on the other. The program may become a 
national model for collaboration between colleges and universities. 

The partnership, in which Kalamazoo College is also a member, is designed 
to produce synergies for mutual benefit. Universities excel at research. Colleges 
are preeminent in teaching. But since each type of school engages in both, each 
can benefit from the strengths of the other. Michigan graduate students can 
profit from the rich teaching environment of a liberal arts college. Oberlin facul- 
ty can benefit from Michigan's extraordinary research riches. 

The partnership's centerpiece is an exchange by which recent Michigan 
PhDs come to Oberlin (or Kalamazoo) for a two-year postdoc. While at Oberlin 
they teach two classes per year and are carefully mentored by teachers from the 
college faculty; the fellows are also able to work on converting their dissertation 
research into publication. In return, college faculty have the opportunity to go to 
Ann Arbor to engage in research-related activities with Michigan faculty and use 
the university's incomparable library and laboratory resources. They may spend 
as long as a year in residence there, or as little time as participating in a graduate 
seminar—the program is designed to be flexible. The first Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber to participate will be James Dobbins, professor of religion and East Asian 
studies, who will be in residence in Ann Arbor in spring 2002. 

It is the differences between these institutions that make this type of col- 
laboration beneficial. Oberlin faculty step into a ready-made program that 
enables them to expand and recharge their research and teaching by taking 
advantage of the cutting-edge advances in knowledge that university faculties 
produce. Oberlin also enhances its faculty with more fresh doctorates, who can 
expand our curricular coverage and contribute to intellectual ferment on cam- 
pus. Conversely, Michigan benefits by using Oberlin or Kalamazoo to provide an 
intensive teaching experience that graduate programs usually cannot attempt. 

The partnership reinforces the historically strong ties that have made 
Oberlin a prime recruiting ground for Michigan’s graduate and professional pro- 
grams and, conversely, made Ann Arbor a place from which the college often 
recruits professors. 

The seed for this Midwestern partnership was planted on a Rocky 
Mountain peak. | proposed the idea to James Duderstadt, Michigan's president 
emeritus. (We were attending a conference on educational technology at 
Snowmass, Colorado.) An imaginative analyst of the future of higher education, 
he knows Oberlin well. Colleagues on both campuses embraced the idea and 
helped craft the program. 

The partnership has already attracted national attention. The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation has helped seed the collaboration with a generous grant of 
$900,000 over three years. Additional federal and foundation support is being 
sought. The three institutions also are committing the 
number of other liberal arts colleges have inquired 
grams with universities near their campuses. The promising partnership under 
way on the three campuses demonstrates how different ty 


ir Own resources, and a 
about setting up similar pro- 


pes of schools can 


work together to further their common enterprise 


teaching and research. 


CLAYTON R. KopPes 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin College 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may be printed on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html. 


= THE MALE GENDER GAP 


IN HER LETTER IN THE SUMMER 2001 ISSUE, 
Lori Ginzberg ‘78 wondered why the 
College was concerned about a “gender 
gap’ in male admissions and opposed the 
affirmative action approach to attract more 
males. I agree that affirmative action (a 
politically correct word for quota) is a bad 
idea but wonder aloud what would attract a 
heterosexual male to Oberlin College at 
this point in time? The 1999 Insider's Guide 
to Colleges notes that a “substantial” num- 
ber of gay couples populate the campus and 
that Oberlin has a Drag Ball. No other col- 
lege is so described. If you read The Review 
you also note a considerable number of arti- 
cles addressing various gender issues, 
perhaps to a degree not found at other col- 
Without 


judgements (sexual preference is a biologi- 


leges. making any moral 
cal rather than moral issue), | wonder why 
a heterosexual male seeking a sexual or pos- 
sible life partner would attend a school 
where the odds are so weighted against 
him? My college-age son skipped Oberlin 
for more mainstream places. As noted by an 
alumna letter some time back, Oberlin is 
socially skewed now in ways that may have 
long-term implications for the College. Alas, 
I have no particular solution to what 
undoubtedly is seen by many gender-con- 
scious Obies as a non-problem. The College, 
though, does run the risk of becoming even 
more extreme in its sexual ratio. With tongue 
only somewhat in cheek, | wonder if Oberlin 
should foster the trend and become the first 
openly gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender col- 
lege. | would appreciate not being labeled as 
some type of homophobe by stating obvious 
factors involved in college selection by ado- 
lescent males. After all, one can be a 
sensitive, even feminist-supporting, male 
without being gay. Discrimination goes both 

Ways. 
Stephen Golder 70 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


A LETTER IN THE SUMMER 2001 ISSUE rec- 
ommends that “Oberlin consider closely the 
cost of admitting more men, as such.” The 


writer does not delineate “the cost,” beyond 


FA 2001 


bb | wonder why a heterosexual male seeking a life partner would 


attend a school where the odds are so weighted against him. 7 1] 


agreeing “that there is a problem with boys 
in our society and our schools,” doubting 
that the solution is “a more aggressive affir- 
mative action program for white boys,” 
implying that “admitting greater numbers of 
men (or football players) would lower acad- 
emic and social standards,” and worrying 
that men will not share “Oberlin’s 
traditions.” | applaud 
Oberlin for seeking to 
itself 
attractive to 


make more 
men. 
Oberlin’s long-term via- 
bility depends on_ its 
ability to compete suc- 
cessfully for students. The 
broader the range of quali- 
fied students it can compete 
for, the more successful it 
will be, both academically 
and financially. Relying on 
niche markets for students is 

not the route to long-term acad- 

emic excellence. About half of the future 
pool of students is male, so Oberlin must 
make itself attractive to a broader spectrum 
of intelligent men. As it succeeds in that, it 
will also become more attractive to a broad- 
er spectrum of intelligent women. To 
broaden its appeal to both men and women, 
Oberlin must have competitive male and 
female athletic teams, including football. 
Athletics are part of a well-rounded campus 
environment. For many, attending sports 
events such as a Saturday afternoon foot- 
ball game is an important part of their 
college experience. Athletes add a valuable 
dimension to the diversity of the student 
body and should be valued for their unique- 
ness. Like other unique groups, they have 
special needs and circumstances that must 
be respected, understood, and accommo- 
dated. For example, the many hours they 
spend at practice, games, and travel reduce 
their time available for study and may cause 


them to under-perform academically in 


both high school and college. | applaud 
the trustees for their 
athletic 
Hopefully, Oberlin will move closer to 


President Dye and 


new commitment. to vitality. 


where it was in the early 50s, when I was 
there. It ranked as one of the top two or 
three liberal arts colleges in the 

nation. It had winning athletic 
teams, including football. The 
male sector of my class pro- 
duced Oberlin 
professors: Geoffrey Blodgett, 
Norman Craig, and Herbert 


three 


Henke. Two of them were 
football players. The palette 
of Oberlin’s 


changes over time, but is 


traditions 
rooted in striving for 
excellence, open mind- 
edness, and diversity. 
The perception of the details of 
that palette varies from decade to decade, 
and even among students in the same class, 
but with different campus experiences and 
friends. During my four years, I never found 
that “just being different” was an Oberlin 
tradition. 
Floyd L. Smith "53 
New York, New York 


a FISK SINGERS EVOKE PRIDE 
As | ANDREW 
(Summer 2001) about his discovery of 


READ WARD'S” PROFILE 
Oberlin connections with the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, a sense of pride and nostalgia over- 
whelmed me. This summer I attended a 
church music convention in Washington, 
DC. Besides the delight of visiting an Obie 
classmate there, returning to Washington 
since my first visits as a freshman in 1970 
unleashed a flood of emotion. I was privi- 
leged to be in DC on tour with the College 
choir the last year of Robert Fountain’s 
National 


faculty 


leadership, and it was to the 
Cathedral that 


returned to sing Mozart's 


students and 


“Requiem” in 


we 


Letters 


TT Amidst the scramble for attracting students and finances, 


my hope is that the College president and power structure keep me proud 
of being an undeserving graduate of such a unique institution. 1] | 


response to the killing of students at Kent 
State. This 


attended a concert by Sweet Honey in the 


summer we conventioneers 
Rock, an extraordinary quintet of African- 
American women who sing everything from 
traditional African music to the new music 
that comes out of African-American history, 
accompanied occasionally by percussion 
instruments they play. One of the most 
poignant moments of the whole convention 
was a comment from one of the singers, 
who said (and I paraphrase) that they sing 
the music of their ancestors because it is on 
their backs that they are able to make life's 
journey, and so they honor them. Andrew 
Ward's comments brought me to tears 
because they reminded me that I am con- 
nected with a college that has been deeply 
“outside the 
moments of American and world history. 


involved walls” in pivotal 
Amidst the scramble for attracting students 
and finances, my hope is that the College 
president and the power structure keep me 
proud of being an undeserving graduate of 
such a unique institution. 


Terry Hicks '73 
Palatine, Illinois 


= HURRAY FOR TEACHING PROGRAM! 

I JUST READ THE PRESIDENTS LETTER at the 
opening of the Summer magazine, and | 
cant tell you how happy I am that Oberlin 
is starting a teacher training program. As do 
many Obies, I believe that educating all 
children is an absolute priority in order to 
ensure that children have equal chances in 
life. That means finding people committed 
to democracy and education, and ensuring 
that they have the tools to pursue careers 
helping children learn. Many Obies have 
the combination of being strongly commit- 
ted to social justice (and so being willing to 
accept the limited financial horizons that a 
career in education offers) and also being 
smart, creative, and hard working. What a 


boon to finally give these people the tools to 


work in public schools! Since leaving 
Oberlin in 1992 | have embarked on a 
4 


career in education, working in a science 
museum, for four years as a private school 
teacher, and now pursuing my PhD in the 
design of educational technology at 
Northwestern University. Had Oberlin had a 
teaching degree, I probably would have got- 
ten a teaching certificate and spent time in 
the public rather than private schools, and 
would have felt that | was contributing more 
to society. How lovely that those students 
with the best of intentions are to be given 
the tools to put them to work in public 
schools. I’m proud of my alma mater today. 
Karen Carney 92 
Evanston, Illinois 


= WHERE’S THE BEEF? 

SPORTS, ALUMNI GATHERINGS, eulogies of 
conventional academic achievement...and 
nothing else. Behind the trendy pseudo- 
web page format, it seems as if the OAM 
has gone generic. Is this true of Oberlin, 
also? Or perhaps of the Americans left in 
general? I would like to see Oberlin ques- 
tion itself more sincerely. There seems to be 
plenty of self-congratulation—from older 
alumni—and aggressive statements of com- 
mitment—from students and younger 
alumni—but all the issues seem like made- 
in-a-mold copies of each other, generated to 
fit a category—rich/poor, black/white, 
women, the environment—but otherwise 
substance-free. It’s not hard to make a list 
of stockholder liability for corporate debt, 
reparations to victims of anti-marijuana 
law-enforcement activities, restructuring of 
state borders to enfranchise racial and eth- 
nic minorities...are these too difficult to 
take on? I only hope I’m being premature 
when I feel the urge to bow my head over 
Oberlin and say, “Rest in Peace.” 


Peter D. Hays '73 


Eugene, Oregon — 


= DAUGHTER GRATEFUL FOR MEMORIAL MINUTE 


MANY THANKS TO PROFESSOR Randy 
Coleman for his Memorial Minute to my 


father, Joseph Wood (Spring 2001) and to 


Mark E. Foulsham ’81 for his letter in the 
same issue and to the Oberlin alumni, fac- 
ulty, and friends who have privately shared 
memories with me. Those interested in my 
father’s music may wish to know that in 
1998, shortly before her death, pianist 
Claudette Sorel released a retrospective 
double CD set on EMSCO. The first CD is 
devoted the 
includes Sorel’s 1961 Town Hall perfor- 
mance of my father’s “Divertimento for 
Piano and Orchestra,’ along with certos by 
Edward MacDowell and Harold Morris. In 
addition, my father’s choral arrangements of 
the spirituals “No Hidin’ Place” and “| Never 
Said a] Mumblin’ Word,” as well as his 
choral setting of Blake's “The Lamb,” are 
available from Gentry Publications in 


to Rachmaninoff; second 


Tarzana, California. Finally, I have a fairly 
complete audio library of my father’s music 
and am happy to entertain inquiries regard- 
ing it at my address: 1030 South Gay St., 
Auburn, AL 36830. As this music shows, 
and as Mr. Foulsham’s description of my 
father’s classes indicates, he upheld high 
standards throughout his life, disdaining 
the shoddy, the faddish, and the inept. In a 
culture that threatens to overwhelm us with 
all of the above, this legacy is sustaining. I 
hope it will endure. 
Lorna Wood '86 
Auburn, Alabama 


= ANDREW HOOVER LIVES ON 

My MEMORIES OF ANDREW Hoover remain 
vivid and warm. He and I did a Winter Term 
project on the Romantic poets. Our conver- 
sations and readings of favorite passages lit 
up the gray Oberlin afternoons. Lacing his 
fingers and grinning devilishly, he’d chuck- 
le: “That's Shelley, isn’t it!” In his navy blue 
blazers and bow ties, Mr. Hoover (too much 
of a mentor and a gentleman for me ever to 
refer to him as “Andy”) was a figure of 
patient thought and civilized pleasure amid 
the free-form commotion of 1970s Oberlin. 
He inspired me to pursue a PhD in litera- 


ture. And although I’m no longer in 


academe, | still teach a legacy of Andrew 
Hoover's delightful pedagogy. 

Linda DeCelles ‘74 

San Mateo, California 


Editor's note: Andrew Hoover's Memorial Minute 
appeared in the Summer 2001 issue. 
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Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin Experts as your guides! 


Join us for a nine-day, eight-night@ into the Snake River. We'll travel 
trip in the Pacific Northwest, fea- — through Columbia River Gorge and 
turing a seven-night cruise on the its 620-foot Multnomah Falls, the 
Columbia Queen. This all-inclu- locks of numerous dams, Pendle- 
sive trip features an Oberlin wel- _ ton and Washington’s wine coun- 
come dinner and lecture by Profes- __ try, pioneer sites, Hells Canyon in 
sor Simonson in Portland, Oregon, —_ Idaho, and finally by snow-cappe 
and a tour to Mount St. Helens. Mt. Hood. Enjoy gorgeous scen- 
We'll then board the ship, heading 
west to Astoria, the first American 
settlement on the Pacific Coast, 
then sail east on the Columbia and 


ery, pioneer and native American 
history, plus the amenities*of the 
Columbia Queen. Brochure now 
available from the Alumni Office. 


JOURNEY OF THE Czars: Russia’s INLAND WATERWAYS, JULY, 1-24 2OODn« 


Escorted by Grover Zinn, Professor of Religion 


Enjoy a leisurely cruise through 


the seldom-seen Russian country- 
side, beginning and ending with three 
nights each in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. While staying aboard the exclu- 
sively chartered Nobikov Pribov, visit 
Moscow's historic Red Square, the 
St. 
Circus, 
St. 

Hermitage Art Museum, 
Palace, St. 


famous summer palace of fountains, 


the 
Art 


Petersburg visit the 


Kremlin, Basil’s Cathedral, 


Moscow and Tretyakov 


Gallery. In 
Catherine's 


Isaac’s Cathedral, and the 


Petrodvorets. Between the two great 
cities, cruising on the Volga, Svir, and 
Neva rivers, Yaro- 


slavl, Kizhi Island, and experience a 


we ll visit Uglich, 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


PLEASE CONTACT THE 
OpeRLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION quieter and quainter Russia of small 
BoswortH 107, 50 W. LoraIn St. villages, wooden cottages, beautiful 
domes, churches, and monasteries. 


OBERLIN, OH 44074-1089 
PHONE: 440.775.8692 
ALUMNI.OFFICE@OBERLIN.EDL 


All meals on board and shore excur- 
included. Brochure available 


Alumni Office. 


EMAIL: sions 


WrEB: WWW.OBERLIN.EDU/ALUMASS( from the 


Upcoming tours 


Alsace and John Frederick Oberlin Country, 
October 2002 

Egypt and Cruise on Lake Nassser, January 2003 

China and Yangtse Cruise, March 2003 

London Theater Tour, June 2003 (with Professors 
David Walker and David Young) 

Canadian Rockies by Train: Calgary to 
Vancouver, Summer 2003 

Japan: Kyoto, Takayama and Tokyo, Fal! 2003 

The Mighty Amazon River aboard the La Amatista, 
January 2004 

Turkey and Cruise of Turquoise Coast, May 2004 

Mongolia, Summer 2004 

Peru, Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Fal! 2004 

Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford and Shaw 
Festivals, each summer, three days. Call the 
Alumni Office for dates and details 


Around 
Tappan Square 


The Business of Cheating Stirs New Solutions 


Mellon and Hewlitt Foundation grants propose to keep students honorable. By Yvonne Gay 


hen 122 University of Virginia students were accused of cheating on term 

papers in an introductory physics course last spring, faculty members 

throughout the collegiate community were initially stunned, but upon 
reflection, not surprised after all. With a click of the mouse to Genius- 
papers.com, AcaDemon.com, or several other “bargain-price’ mills, students 
can have a term paper delivered faster than a Domino's pizza. 


Fortunately there are web sites that 
allow suspecting professors to pinpoint 
such Internet plagiarism. TurnItIn.com, 
Plagiarism.com, Paperbin.com, — and 
HowOriginal.com promote themselves as 
tools to “ensure academic integrity.’ In the 
UVA 


Bloomfield acted upon a tip from a student 


cases, physics professor Louis 
who, upset over a low grade, alleged that 
some higher-scoring classmates had cheat- 


ed. Bloomfield ran 1,800 papers—tive 


semesters’ worth—through a computer 


detection program. To his astonishment, 
the site red-flagged 60 papers that matched 
exactly with online sources. 

Oberlin faculty and administrators do 


not deny that some instances of plagiarism 


exist on campus. Dean of Students Peter 


Goldsmith maintains that misuse of web 
resources May be inadvertent, howe\ er and 
that students may not understand the fun- 
damental standards of academic citation. 
So what distinguishes 


O lat ¢ 


plagiarism from 


research? Students are about to learn. 

Professors are now being urged to work 
with College librarians to create or revise 
courses to incorporate information litera- 
cy—teaching students how to find, 
evaluate, and use information. A prototype 
course is under way in the Women’s Studies 
program, where one of the tools includes 
“The Women’s Studies Guide to Citation,” 
written by associate professor Wendy Kozol 
and reference librarian/instruction coordi- 
nator Jessica Grim. 

The course revisions are funded by a 
three-year, $475,000 Mellon Grant award- 
ed to Oberlin and four other colleges last 
year for literacy programming training. 

“In library instruction sessions, we often 
emphasize the ethics of using information,” 
says Cynthia Comer, head of reference and 
instruction at the Main College Library in 
Mudd. “This includes understanding the 
ethical, legal, and socio-economic issues 


surrounding information and information 


technology, and the importance of acknowl- 
edging the use of information sources in 
one’s research, work, or performance.” 

Another program, still in its infancy, will 
offer seminars for first-year students. 
Intimate classroom settings in a variety of 
subject areas will emphasize discussion, 
writing, and the ethics of scholarship. 

“Information literacy will be an impor- 
tant part of this early intervention program,” 
says David Kamitsuka, associate professor 
of religion and supervisor of the proposed 
program, which is funded in part by a three- 
year $150,000 grant from the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation Liberal Arts 
Initiative. 

“In scholarly writing, proper citation is, 
of course, essential,” he says. “Our students 
are learning not only how to learn, but how 
to be scholars. They're learning that infor- 
mation needs to be treated with respect.” 


BUT TRAINING STUDENTS in accurate 
research and citation methods won't pre- 
vent every instance of cheating, particularly 
among those who do so knowingly. Rutgers 
University management professor Donald 
McCabe found that more than three-quar- 
ters of nearly 2,000 students at nine large 
public institutions admitted to one or more 
instances of serious cheating on tests or 
examinations, or to having engaged in seri- 
ous dishonesty in written assignments. 
“There are incidents of plagiarism at 
Oberlin every year and, while the honor sys- 
tem is notified of some of them, my sense 
is were just seeing the tip of the iceberg,” 
says Jim Helm, Oberlin classics professor 
and chair of the Faculty Honor Committee. 
“It’s difficult to identify, and thus to pre- 
vent, it, |] closed-book 
take-home exams, but found that the pres- 


used to give 
sure this puts on students is too great. | 
have stopped giving take-home tests unless 
they are open-book.” 

With term papers, he adds, an option is 
to assign very specific topics; finding the 
subject on the Internet is more difficult. 

In another study, Rutger’s McCabe 
asked 800 faculty members why they 
ignored possible plagiarism violations. 
Professors cited “inadequate support” as a 
primary factor. At Oberlin, Goldsmith spec- 
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| of a mouse, 
students can have a term 
paper delivered 


ulates, some faculty members may feel 
reluctant to report instances of plagiarism 
under the current Honor Code system 
because of a perceived inconsistency or 
lack of severity in penalties, which range 
from honor probation to suspension. Or 
they may be concerned about the time 
required of them in the follow-up hearing of 
a ease, 

At President Nancy Dye’s request, an 
ad-hoc committee of faculty, students, and 
administrators was formed to review 
Oberlin’s Honor Code, which hasn't been 
revisited in more than a decade. Working to 
create a more user-friendly code, the group 
hopes that a revision—-which will require a 
two-thirds approval of the existing Student 
Honor Committee and approval of the 
Student Senate and General Faculty—-will 
better define offenses and improve faculty 
confidence in the system. 

“However, Helm cautions, “the system 
will work only if the students are commit- 
ted to it.” @ 


in Memoriam 


Cast a Vote for Alumni Trustee 


berlin’s Board of Trustees consists of 31 

members, six of whom are elected by 
alumni for six-year terms. Given the 
College's prospects and challenges in the 
coming years, it is particularly important 
that the the school be guided by board 
members who understand and work to 
address the educational, social, financial, 
and administrative issues facing higher 
education. 

This fall, all alumni were mailed a 2002 
Alumni Trustee Ballot and asked to cast a 
vote for Karen L. Florini 79 or William F. 
Schulz ’71. Ballots must be received by the 
Office of the Secretary by Monday, 
December 3, 2001. 

The Trustee Search Committee of the 
Alumni Council is also seeking recom- 
mendations for future nominees. 
Candidates must hold an Oberlin degree 
and be able to complete the six-year term 
before reaching the mandatory retirement 
age of 75. To suggest a candidate, please 


send a letter of nomination, which 
includes the candidate’s address and 
description of assets, to Midge Wood 
Brittingham '60, Executive Director of the 
Alumni Association, Oberlin College, 50 


W. Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. e 


ORMAN CARE, emeritus professor of philosophy, died September 4 at the Health 
Care Center of Kendal at Oberlin following an illness of nine months. An out- 
standing teacher and scholar, he was a member of the department from 1969 until 
his retirement earlier this year. His introductory course, Philosophy and Values, was 
enrolled to capacity for more than 30 years and recognized by generations of stu- 

dents as a class one had to take as part of an Oberlin education. 

Care served with distinction on elected committees of the College and General 
Faculty and was a founding member of environmental studies and law and society 
programs. In 1991 he received the Sears-Roebuck Foundation Teaching Excellence 
and Campus Leadership Award, and Oberlin presented him with the Distinguished 


Teaching Award in 2000. 


A trilogy of his recent books includes On Sharing Fate; Living with One's Past; 
and Personal Fates and Moral Pain. Currently on press is Decent People. | 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara Care, son Stephen Care, daughter Jennifer 


Care 90, and five grandchildren. 
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DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS 


The College's 2001-02 Convocation 
Series continues in the spring with lec- 
tures that are free to the public. Each 
begins at 8 p.m. in Finney Chapel. 


, The Next Frontier: No 
Political Strength Without Economic 
Strength,” February 4, 2002. In 1998 
Tubbs Jones became the first African- 
American woman elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from Ohio. 


_ She served as the first African- 


American and the first female 


- prosecutor in Cuyahoga County. 


mw Sierman Alexie, “Killing Indians: 
Myths, Lies, and Exaggerations,” i 
March 5, 2002. A Spokane/Coeur : 
d’Alene Indian from Washington state, — 
this award-winning author was named — 
one of the top writers for the 21st cen- | 
tury by The New Yorker. His screenplay 
Smoke Signals premiered at the 1998 
Sundance Film Festival, winning the 
Audience Award and Filmmakers 

Trophy. 


B , Civil Rights Then and 
Now,” April 3, 2002. A Georgia State 
senator and early leader of the civil 
rights movement, Bond helped found 
the Committee on Appeal for Human 
Rights and the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee. 


re , The Social Life of 
Liberal Education,” April 9, 2002. 

An independent scholar affiliated 

with U.C. Berkeley and the Xerox Palo 
Alto Research Center, Duguid co- 
authored /he Social Life of Information 
and articles ranging from the design 
of interfaces to the design of 
organizations. 


Oberlin Revisited 


/5 Years Ago... 


Intercollegiate Hotels— 

A New Idea 

OAM, November 1926 

“Eighty colleges and university alumni 
associations of 
America have 
cooperated to 
establish inter- 
collegiate 
alumni hotels 
in some 40 out- 
standing 
centers of America. At these hotels 
will be found everything planned for 
the convenience and comfort of the 
college man. Here the alumnus of 
each of these colleges will find on file 
his own alumni magazine and a list of 
his own college alumni living in the 
immediate locality served by the hotel. 
He will find the alumni atmosphere 
carried throughout. This service will 
be unusually pleasing, and undoubt- 
edly local alumni spirit will be greatly 
forwarded by this movement. 

The intercollegiate alumni hotel 
idea came into being from a very defi- 
nite need. The growth of travel by 
automobile, combined with the gigan- 
tic growth in numbers of college men 
has brought to light the necessity for 
some place to which the visiting alum- 
nus may go when in a strange city to 
find his fellow alumni.” e@ 


MAGAZINE 


Do you participate in an 


“extreme” sport? Contact OAM 


at 440.775.8182 or 


A Record Year for Legacies 


resident Nancy Dye welcomed 39 eager stu- 

dents and their proud alumni parents during 
the Alumni Association's annual legacy luncheon 
in August. “Oberlin is much as you remember it,” 
she assured parents. “Oberlin is a place for every 
serious student. It is a place for thinkers. Oberlin 
continues to be a place very much engaged in the 
world.” 

Oberlin legacies increased by nine from last 
year, and by 16 from 1999. Joining the Class of 
2005 are: Richard Aszling (Philip 65 and Shelia 
Weber Aszling '66); Jessica Bedwinek (ohn 
Bedwinek '67); Emma Blose (Sara Rubin '72): 
Alexis Bradshaw (Allen Bradshaw ’78): Silas Cole 
(Charles "68 and Liz Ryan Cole ’68); Meredith 
Corey (Brian '69 and Elizabeth Aghajanian Corey 
70); Charles Duncanson (Charles Duncanson 
81); Leah Fredrickson (Bruce Fredrickson ’73): 
Christopher Fry (Robert Fry '74): Jonathan Green 
(Jonathan Green '74). Heather Griffin (Thomas 
Griffin '69); Rachel Henderson (Deborah Watts 
Henderson '84); Shelley Irvin (Barbara Cain '72): 
Thomas King (William King ’67): Steven Kleinman 
(Edward Kleinman 77): Lillian Klotz (Robert Klotz 


'72); Sarah LeBarron von Baeyer (Matthew von 
Baeyer '59): Claire Lesnick (Daniel Lesnick 68); 
Jennifer Malkowski (Rick Malkowski '73); Elvira 
Miller (Rodney ’73 and Jane Davis Miller ’72); 
Matthew Mutel (Cornelia Fleischer Mutel °69): 
Nicholas Ogren (John ’75 and Anne Geddes Ogren 
76); Barbara Paterson (Johana Arnold Paterson 
'73); Kristina Pfeifer (Harry ’°70 and Annie Siu 
Pfeifer 74); Michael Plank (David Plank 76 and 
Elizabeth Eldrege '77); Emily Preston (Bethany 
Queen Preston ’71); Emily Racher (Peter Racher 
‘78 and Sarah Binford '78); Steven Reid (Craig 
‘76 and Carmen Hutson Reid '76); Emily Roberts 
(Helen Hamilton Roberts '74); Luc Schuster 
(Devon Davidson '66); Samantha Sculnick 
(Michael Sculnick '72); Matthew Seltzer (Lyn 
Seltzer 69); Elizabeth Shuey (Deborah Packard- 
Shuey ’73); Ann Stewart (Mark Stewart °69): 
Jamie Taylor (Robert J. Taylor ’61); Monica 
Thomas (Andrea Liberman Patel ’77 and Jason 
Thomas '76); Catherine Thorton-Stocks (Janet 
Stocks '79); Laura Vineyard Vohn Vineyard '69 
and Barbara Finlay '72); and Morgan Zernich 
(Milas '72 and Judith Haskell Zernich '72). e 
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Only in Oberlin? 


The College isn’t as unique as one overused statement implies. 


y first exposure to The Saying occurred just 
Vi hours after arriving at Oberlin for the first time. 

| was talking with a group of first-years in my 
dorm, realizing how underwhelmed | was by Oberlin’s 
supposedly radical atmosphere. Several of my dorm- 
mates seemed convinced that this school was the most 
far-out place they could imagine. One student quietly 
confided in us that she had just seen two men affec- 
tionately holding hands. 

“Well,” said the guy next to her, “only in Oberlin!” 

As the others eagerly nodded and chuckled, | was left 
dumbfounded. Did they truly believe that Oberlin was the 
only place where gay and bisexual students went to be educated? Over 
the next few days | heard this statement (or its close relative, “This is 
Oberlin”) uttered countless times in reference to any person, belief, or 
activity slightly this side of normal. The phrase—sometimes dismis- 
sive of those being described, but almost always self-congratulatory 
and boastful of Oberlin’s peculiarity—seemed to be everywhere. 

| believe that this ubiquitous affirmation of the school’s uniqueness 
is hyperbolic. Sure, we're more leftist than the folks in nearby Kipton, 
but should we really engage in the self-righteous “Only in Oberlin” 
mantra we pad ourselves with daily? | think not. 

First, it’s not true. There are other progressive campuses in the 
nation (none of which, in my experience in visiting them, had an “only 
in...” discourse). Having done time at two large public universities 
before transferring to Oberlin, | know that the political and social 
issues there are the same. Students elsewhere organize around Issues 
of diversity, environment, and human rights. Besides, how could we 
think activism exists “only in Oberlin” when we were topped by Yale in 
Mother Jones’ list of activist campuses this year? 

There are also plenty of progressive and diverse individuals and 
groups outside academia. Gay and lesbian communities, for example, 
are everywhere, and hearing that they exist “only in Oberlin” ignored 
my experience as a queer man who has been involved in them. 
Elsewhere, too, are cooperatives and communities of progressive 


Chris Andrews ’90 
Ronald (Chip) Winiarski ’90 
Ann Marie Gilbert ’91 


activists and people of color. 

What's more, our school isn’t as radical or pro- 
gressive as the constant use of The Saying would imply. 
This is not to belittle our rich history of activism and 
action. But to truly deserve the extensive use of this 
phrase, we'd have to replace our exclusive, expensive 
liberal arts college and mostly out-of-state students 
with something more akin to a free school where com- 
munity members educate each other at no cost. 

And there are other reasons to drop the rhetoric. 
There are downsides to constant self-congratulation. 
In constructing the college as a ‘perfectly progressive” 
institution, we overlook our problems, such as poor labor relations, 
sexual assault, and white male privilege. As we graduate and become 
alumni, we can forget that these problems exist and that we have the 
power to change them. 

This self-righteous attitude causes us to draw an imaginary line 
between the school and “the rest of the world.” This is a problem for 
current students; it reinforces the Oberlin bubble. Because we see 
Oberlin as so peerless and reformist, many of us are unwilling to give 


— the rest of Ohio a chance and end up quarantining ourselves within a 
_ two-block radius of the school. Alumni, too, are troubled by this imagi- 


nary line; there are those who lose track of their radical, progressive, or 
unconventional qualities. Perhaps they fell into the trap of thinking that 
once they graduated, it was their duty to enter the “real world” rather 
than to push for change or seek out other progressive communities. 
My point is not that Oberlin is conservative or conventional—the 
experience of most any student or alum would prove that laughable. 
But in constantly overstating how radical or unique our school is, we 
do it a disservice. We should recognize that we're not alone, realize 


| that we're not perfectly progressive, endeavor to fix our own faults, and 


erase the imaginary barrier between Oberlin and the rest of the world. 
Only then will we truly help Oberlin live up to its legacy. @ 


Peter Meredith is a biology and politics major from Eugene, Oregon. 
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The Survey Says... 


Oberlin Students Yesterday and Today. 


“Doing good” versus “doing well”— it's a distinction used often to epitomize the priorities of Oberlin stu- 
dents and graduates. New research confirms that while in college, Oberlinians, when compared to graduates 
of peer institutions, were much more likely to rethink their political and religious beliefs, moral and ethical 
values, and tenets about alternative sexual orientations. m by Ross Peacock, Director of Institutional Research 


ntil recently, Oberlin held little data on the aspirations or atti- 
UJ tudes of its alumni. The College knows plenty about its 

students, however; freshmen are surveyed each fall about their 
personalities, educational goals, and life objectives. The Survey of 
American Freshmen, administered at 500 institutions annually since 
1973, provides a useful snapshot of college students nationwide. 

To get a handle on alumni attitudes, the College joined 29 other 
highly selective institutions in surveying the classes of 1979 and 
1989 about their careers, graduate education, and activities since 
graduation. The results, although not representative of the alumni 
body as a whole, paint a valuable picture of two alumni classes at dif- 
ferent stages of their lives. For the first time, Oberlin can compare 
data from the freshman and alumni surveys to examine how students 
have changed—or stayed the same—over time.* 


EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 

Not surprisingly, graduate education is a common path for Oberlin 
grads. Two-thirds of the alumni body report having master’s degrees, 
and the College continues to produce more future PhDs than any 
other predominantly liberal arts college. However, recent surveys of 
graduating seniors show them more likely to delay their entrance to 
graduate school in favor of other activities. Responses from the 


alumni survey suggest that this tendancy is not so new: 


Activity 1979 1989 Total 
Employed for Pay 50% 64% OL 
Student in Degree Program 30% 19% 25% 
Internship (Paid/Unpaid) 6% 6% 6% 
All Other Activities 10% 9% 11% 


Class of 1989 alumni were far more likely to choose employment 
over grad school. But when alumni reported on their current primary 


activity, graduate school percentages for the class of 1989 catch up: 


Activity 1979 1989 Total 
Employed for Pay 73% 67% 10% 
Raising a Family 19% Ary eee eae. 
In a Degree Program 1% 11% co 
All Other Activities 2% 4% 3% 

I Oo 


The inclination to delay grad school has not gone unnoticed by 
Oberlin faculty. A survey of the Class of 2001 revealed that 24 per- 
cent of respondents chose graduate school, whereas 72 percent 
headed directly into a job. Some faculty worry this is due to dimin- 
ished preparedness for graduate education and, therefore, a 
student's reduced chance of admission. However, given alumni sur- 
vey results, which show that 1979 and 1989 alums equal out in 
graduate school rates over time, we have some evidence that a lack 
of preparedness is not to blame. Other factors enter in: 


Reasons TBP 1989 Total 
Needed Time to Sort Options 29% 38% 31% 
Desired Income 21% 30% 28% 
Tired of School 19% 26% 22% 
Needed Experience 17% 250% 21% 


Wanted to Influence People and Events 11% 18% 14% 
Advanced Study Inappropriate 


to Career Goals V10% 13% 12% 
Wanted to Pay Off Undergrad Debt 8% 13% 11% 
Other 8% 8% 8% 
Too Much Debt for Advanced Degree 4% 6% 5% 
Not Admitted to Preferred School 4% 3% 3% 


As for degree aspirations, freshmen in the fall of 2000 indicated plans 
to seek an advanced degree more so than surveyed alums had as 
freshmen. Oberlin students also report post-baccalaureate aspira- 
tions to a greater degree than those at many peer institutions. 


2000 


Desired Degree 1975 1985 _ 

Bachelor's tb ves rh G 9% 9% 
Master's pen 32% a3 fo: @ oo eee 
PHD COP ROU esse eee ee 30 ae aie 44% 

MD, DDS, DVM, DO 12% 9% en eee 
LLB or JD 11% 6% 

CAREERS 


Clearly, education is a common thread among Oberlin graduates; it’s 
the most frequently cited career choice listed in the alumni data- 
base. Survey results concur: 


OBERLIN 


ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


CAREER TYPE 


1979 1983 ‘Total 
Education © Lots s 7 26% Co) T) 20% 
Other 14% 20% 17% 
Management Related a Sd 10% Che ae 
Health Diagnosing & Treating 9% 11% 10% 
Legal Related Dee ee org ee 1 Ge 5 0%. 
Scientists and Mathematicians CO i Se ed oy ee ee ye 
Writers/Artists/Entertainers ee ee nS 
Other Careers 8% 13% 9% 


PERCEIVED INSTITUTIONAL PRIORITIES 
Of particular interest to Oberlin is the extent to which alumni percep- 
tions are congruent with institutional priorities. 

The hallmarks of a liberal education: teaching undergraduates, 
intellectual freedom, a broad-based education, and maintaining 
racial and ethnic diversity are a priority for alumni, and are areas in 
which they believe Oberlin places proper emphasis. The largest dif- 
ference between alumni preference and institutional emphasis 
involves workforce skills. This is not surprising, as respondents have 
been out of college for at least 12 years and might have benefited 
from more workplace lessons as students. Alumni are also sensitive 
to the necessity for need-based scholarship assistance and to keep- 
ing Oberlin as affordable as possible. 

Interestingly, graduates rated alumni concerns as having more 
emphasis by Oberlin than they themselves desired. This could mean 
that alumni are more than satisfied with current levels of alumni 
emphasis, or simply that other things are more important. 


LIFE PRIORITIES 
Alumni and freshmen answered questions about personal goals and 
objectives they considered essential or very important: 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES : 


Entered 25 yrs. Entered 15yrs. Entered 


IMPORTANCE OF A RACIALLY/ETHNICALLY DIVERSE CAMPUS 
The Alumni Survey gauged responses that would help Oberlin 
understand the extent to which diversity contributed to the per- 


sonal and intellectual development of our graduates. These 
questions were designed to collect information on the extent to 
which alumni questioned or re-thought their beliefs in seven 


areas, and in which areas they gained the most understanding. 


‘DID YOU EVER SERIOUSLY RE-THINK YOUR VALUES IN FOLLOWING AREAS? 


Values questioned Valuable insights 


Own political beliefs 69% 14% 
Own religious beliefs . 93% 9% 
Own moral/ethical values = eat Ob 14% 
Nature of humans or society ie ae 32% 
Religions other than your own 08% 3% 
Race/ethnic group other than yourown = 63% 10% 
People with sexual orientations 

other than your own 73% 19% 


Compared to graduates from the other institutions adminis- 
tering this survey, Oberlin alumni were much more likely to 
question or re-think their values while at their alma mater and to 
view this questioning as very positive. 

We then asked which activities contributed the most valuable 
insights to this questioning. While lectures and classroom learn- 
ing are most frequently cited, racial and ethnic diversity is the 
second-most cited contributor to the questioning and re-thinking 
of values. Again, Oberlin alumni were far more likely to cite these 
activities then were graduates of the other institutions. Though 
obvious to many of us, evidence such as this has become impor- 
tant in defending consideration of student backgrounds in the 


admissions process. @ 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTED TO MOST VALUABLE INSIGHTS 


1975 Later 1985 Later 2000 (all that apply) i> ok Te pe we 
Raising a family Dio lovee ae a 6) 2) 01% Lectures, colirse-related readings 5 ae en 
Helping others in difficulty Pie boom 096 1296) 1 65% © Students from a different race/ethnic group = | = 42% 
Recognition from colleagues Students from a different socio/economic class == 34% 
for contributions to field 38% 58% 52% 56% 48% = Students with background similarto yours 32% 
Artistic activities 5A% ape Students with religion different from yours 31% 
Influencing social values 38% 43% = 4A% == 56% ~~ AS% Students from differentregionofUS. SH 
Promoting racial understanding = 44% OH Students from another country Se ee ee ee 
Living by a particular Contact with faculty outside ofclass 
philosophy/religion | «82% ~— 49% ~— 74% = 40% ~=—73% ~=— Employment duringcollege 
Being very well off financially 23% 33% 31% 32% 31% —— Off-campus study program en oe. 
Involved in environmental Community service A Ree rae ee 
protection 33% ~=— 29% = 30% = 32% = 34% ~=—sOO ff f-campus internships 8% 


Successful inown business 18% 21% 21% 23% 18% | 
Administrative responsibility 10% 19% 14%  I1/% 13% 
Contributing to science 14% 15% 16% 13% 11% 
Political influence 25% 12% 31% 11% 30% 


*Oberlin achieved a 52% response rate from 1,200 surveys mailed— 
among the highest rates of the group and consistent across the two 


classes. 
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ONT WEEK IN MANHATTAN 


A writer and a photographer chronicle the week that altered America. 


On Tuesday morning, September 11, 1 was writing an email BY RicH OrLorr '73 


to a friend who works at a downtown New York theater group. 


photos by Naeem Mohaiemen 93 


As a playwright member of the company, I had been to a meet- 


ing the previous evening and forgot to bring home a bag with 


three rolls of toilet paper ’'d bought on sale. As the theater is 
used by several groups, | wanted to make sure my pal knew the 


bag belonged to me. 


Such were my important activities that morning. 


Halfway through my email, my 
wife, Amy, called to tell me that two 
planes had hit the World Trade Center. 
Since small planes had accidentally 
nicked the towers in the past with no 
damage, | quipped to my wife, “I’m sure 
Bush will respond to this by trying to 
lower the capital gains tax.” 

“Turn on the TV,” Amy said, not 
laughing. 

Once | did, my funny bone went 
numb. It was a warm, sunny day, and 
from the windows of my Upper West 
Side apartment, all I saw was clear blue sky. On the TV set, how- 
ever, | watched the second World Trade Center tower collapse as 
it happened. 

I was in shock. What should I do? What could I do? For the 
rest of the morning, | commuted between my TV and home 
office, where I made phone calls and sent emails to assure every- 
one I knew that Amy and I were okay. I feared this might be seen 
as narcissistic, but to those whose sense of Manhattan geography 
vasnt strong, my notes proved useful, and I received warm 
thanks from friends not only in the U.S., but also in England, 


Thailand, and Kosovo. 


Around noon, | ventured outside, walking the 11 flights of 


stairs. My building's elevator worked fine, but | told myself | 
needed the exercise. Before I left, | downloaded the master file 
of all of my plays onto a zip disk. | took it with me, just in case. 


| was scared. 


The scene in my _ neighborhood 
looked normal at first, people walking 
and shopping and chatting with neigh- 
bors. But then I noticed that there were 
more people on Broadway than | had 
ever seen in the middle of the day, and 
almost everyone was walking north. 
With the subways turned off and every 
cab occupied, walking was the most 
effective means of transportation. 

One very wide man, whose shirt 
was stained with sweat, told me he had 
already walked several miles. I asked 
how much further he had to go. He 
replied, “By the time I get home, I'll be 
as thin as you are. 

My local supermarket was packed 
with people stocking up, just in case. 
The Gap, Blockbuster Video, and 
Starbucks were closed for the day, but 
most locally owned _ businesses 
remained open. Yusaf, a Macedonian immigrant who sells veg- 
etables from a cart on Broadway, told me that business was very 
good. 

| picked up some scripts I had left at the local photocopying 
place run by Nanu, a Bengali who had opened the shop with 
money he had saved, hoping “to make it in America.” | had been 
one of his earliest customers and had gotten to know him and his 
staff. Since they all lived in Queens, and the bridges were closed, 
| offered our second bedroom. Nanu was grateful but was hope- 
ful the bridges would reopen later. 

| returned home and tried to keep occupied. | wanted to 
help, but didn’t know how, and the faces on television were 
encouraging people to stay home. 

The one need they talked about was blood. | had a body full 
of it, more than | needed. At 4 in the afternoon, | left my apart 


ment again (using the elevator) and walked to the Red Cross 


“UNTIL THIS PAST WEEK | NEVER FELT COMPLETELY LIKE A RESIDENT OF THIS TOWN. NOW IT’S MY HOME.” 
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The streets were no longer crowded. 


center two miles south. 
Outside a drug store, a group of cops loaded boxes of batteries 
onto a truck. 

The plaza in front of the Red Cross center was swarming 
with people. Workers didn’t need any more blood except for neg- 
ative types, but encouraged donors to return the next day. People 
passed out forms for those who wanted to do volunteer work. 

| took a form and stood in line to be interviewed. The line 
curved around the corner, and around the next corner as well. 
But it moved quickly, and soon I was in a high school auditorium 
with hundreds of others. A woman in her 20s asked if I had any 
special skills, specifically medical or therapeutic. Since comedy 
writing wasnt the kind of therapy they needed, | mentioned my 
two years with the Los Angeles Sex Information Helpline. This 
also wasnt quite the skill they needed, but at least it showed that 
| had ( ounseling eCxXperien ey 
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numbers of people shopping and going about, but the 


streets were still eerily empty of cars. Every conversa- 


tion | had touched on what had happened and how 


we felt, be it with friends, or neighbors, or strangers 
in the sauna at my health club. A friend reminded me 
about the beginning of my play, Shedding Light, set in 
Manhattan just before the millennium, when a high- 
ly anxious woman hears an explosion in the distance 
and fears the worst. “It's what, 10 days, nine days 
before the millennium,” she says in the script, “and | 
would've been sure some crazy who didn't have the 
patience to wait till New Years Eve exploded 
bomb.” 

| had written that line to reveal how paranoid the charac- 
ter was. But as my friend said, “What was paranoid then, isn’t 
anymore. 

Everyone asked if Amy were helping the injured. Her skills 
as an obstetrician weren't useful at Ground Zero. She was still 
busy at the hospital, though, delivering babies. Despite recent 
events, they refused to stay in their wombs. 

| thought I felt fairly normal inside, but when | began con- 
versations with people in the elevator, I had a hard time 
completing sentences. When I looked out my window and saw a 
pigeon fly directly towards the side of my apartment building, my 


body responded as if it were a small missile. 


[HE FIRST EFFECTS OF SHOCK were wearing off, When 


| read the newspaper or watched TV, I had moments of excru 


ciating sadness. | also began to feel anger. Those thugs 


attacked my home. 


ALUMNI MAGAZINI 


| needed to get out of my apartment, so I grabbed my cam- 
era and got on the subway, which let me off in the heart of 
Greenwich Village. The streets were empty of traffic. The few 
people walking around moved casually, without the usual hustle 
and bustle. 

The air had a slightly burnt odor, but there were no ashes or 
debris that had wafted this far, about two miles north of where 
the World Trade Center had stood. A few people wore air filter 
masks they had purchased at a local hardware store. On one 
block, the burnt odor wasn't as strong as the more common New 
York summer aroma of urine. 

At Washington Square Park, an ad-hoc tribute had been 
created on the fence surrounding the Arch: thoughts, prayers, 
and photos of the missing were taped to the mesh, with flow- 
ers and candles on the ground. People stood quietly reading 
the various notes, and two men in yarmulkes quietly said 
Kaddish. 

| walked down to Houston Street, where police had set up 
barricades, allowing pedestrians to go south of that point only if 
they could prove they lived there. People showed their drivers’ 
licenses and were immediately allowed to pass. One man about 
to leave the area explained that he was apartment-sitting for 
friends and couldn't prove he lived there. He showed an 
envelope with the address; the cop assured him he'd be allowed 
to return. 

Every interaction that | witnessed between cops and civil- 
ians was polite and cordial. It was as if the pendulum had finally 
swung 180 degrees from the Vietnam era, when cops were pre- 
sumed to be pigs, and the types who lived in lower Manhattan 
were perceived as threats to the system. It was also different 
from most of the interactions | had witnessed between police 
and civilians in Third World countries, where civilians are intim- 
idated and police usually want to keep them that way. 

Turned away were those who hoped to look around the res- 
cue site or who said they wanted to help. One of those refused 
entrance was a Nigerian man of about 30. He carried two pho- 
tos of his best friend and his wife who had been married at City 
Hall in 1999. The wife had left for work at the World Trade 
Center on Tuesday and never returned. The man promised his 
friend that he would look for her. 

On the West Side Highway, a dozen people stood in front of 
a huge stack of cases of bottled water and Gatorade. Whenever 
police or rescue workers drove by, people walked into the street 
and waved the bottles in the air, offering them to the passengers. 

Nearby was a line of 40 ambulances, each staffed with 
emergency medical technicians. Like the lines of cabs waiting 
their turns at airports, these ambulances were on call to help at 
the rescue site, just in case victims were discovered. 

The ambulances stood still. 

A few blocks north, a small group of people held a cardboard 
sign saying THANK YOU and cheered passing rescue workers. 
At Chelsea Piers, massage therapists had set up massage chairs 
for all involved in the rescue work. People swarmed outside the 
entrance, hoping to volunteer. “We're a bit overloaded at the 
moment,” a staff person said. A nearby sign read BLOOD MAY 


BE NEEDED IN 6-8 WEEKS. 
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THURSDAY NIGHT 


THE WEDDING OF MY FRIENDS Seth and Courtney had 
been scheduled for the Saturday following the attacks. They 
decided to proceed with the event, even though none of Seth’s 
family would be able to fly in from Chicago. Seth also went 
ahead with his bachelor’s party, but he replaced the planned 
debauchery with a quiet dinner. Seth needed an evening with 
friends. He worked in the financial district and had been walk- 
ing to work on ‘Tuesday when he saw the second plane crash just 
a few blocks in front of him. 

There were many moments of light banter, but the tragedy 
and its ramifications kept intruding into the conversation. 
Nobody had friends who had died, but several knew people 
whose friends were still missing. Seth didn’t know when he'd 
return to work—or where. 

After a few hours of intoxicants, we decided to move the cel- 
ebration of Seth's impending descent into matrimony. It was 
impossible to escape reminders of the tragedy. TV sets in every 
bar, restaurant, and pool parlor were turned to stations reporting 
the news. We decided to retreat to a more traditional bachelor's 
party venue, a midtown strip joint. Women stripped on stage, and 
men solicited individual dances on their laps. It was business as 
usual. 

One of the men in our group recognized a stripper whom he 
knew socially. She finished her lap dance with a customer, then 
sat and told us of a friend's father who had worked in the towers 
and was presumed dead. 


FRIDAY 

AMY AND I LIVE Two BLOCKS from a monument in 
Riverside Park erected in 1912 to honor “The Heroic Dead of the 
Fire Department.” On Friday evening, a thousand people from 
the neighborhood gathered with candles for an ad-hoc memorial 
service. In front of the monument, people had placed flowers 
and sympathy cards. One child had contributed his Ernie doll; 
another gave the Little Engine That Could. 

We said the Lord’s Prayer and sang “America the Beautiful,” 
“Amazing Grace,” and “We Shall Overcome.” The captain of the 
local firehouse thanked us and told us that the members of his 
station had been lucky; nobody had perished on Tuesday morn- 
ing. When he finished speaking, someone yelled, “Candles up!” 
Everyone raised their flames. 

Not knowing what to do next, someone suggested that the 
group walk to the station. On Broadway, a police officer saw our 
procession and stopped traffic for us. The firemen at the station 
looked completely unprepared for the crowd that approached 
them. We gathered around the entrance and sang “America the 
Beautiful” again. Then we stood silently, our candles held high in 
the air. 

Once again, nobody knew what to do next. 

Then one man went up to shake the firemen’s hands. Then 
another. And another. Men and women hugged them. People 
and children thanked them. An earnest-looking, Hispanic fire- 
man in his 20s named Robert looked close to tears after his 20th 
handshake and hug. “This is overwhelming,” he said. 


“We're so proud of you,” a woman replied. 


“It's hard to talk about,” he said, “because I still have friends 
out there, friends who won't come home tonight.” 

Robert was one of the men trying to put out the fires at the 
World Trade Center. “I was trapped for awhile, but I was able to 
get out,” he said simply. “I’m holding up.” 

Robert was also in the Marine Reserves. “Down deep, | just 
want to go over there and get something done,” he said. 
“Hopefully, ['ll go over there.” 

A shy little boy named Brandon was brought over by his 
mother to shake one of the firemen’s hands. Brandon wore a 
fireman outfit and a toy helmet. “Do you want a picture on the 
truck?” the fireman offered. Brandon nodded and was lifted up 
for a photograph. Someone noted how new and shiny the fire 
engine looked. It was a replacement, the man said. When the 
group was working on Tuesday, the station's fire engine had been 
completely destroyed. 

“What do you need?” a woman asked the chief. 

“We've got tons of stuff,” he replied. “You wouldn't believe it.” 

“Anything?” the woman asked, almost pleading. 

“We got everything,” he replied. “Just your prayers.” 


SATURDAY 


SETH AND COURTNEY GOT MARRIED ina floral shop in 
midtown. Empty chairs reminded us of all those from out of 
town who couldnt attend. So that Seth’s family in Chicago could 
participate, the best man broadcast the ceremony to them via his 
cell phone. 

The wedding guests gave toasts, and there was much talk of 
the week and how people were glad that Seth and Courtney 
decided to go ahead with their plans. When Courtney finally 
spoke, she said, “There were moments on Tuesday when I didn't 
know where Seth was, or how he was, or if he was. So when it 
came time to make the decision, yes, | was getting married. Yes.” 

Seth and Courtney's friends are a colorful group, including 
bartenders, bouncers, strippers, comic-book artists, martial 
artists, and playwrights. One woman who tended bar four blocks 
from the World Trade Center said that she could never go back 
to her job. She didn’t know the names of most of the men who 
frequented her bar, but she knew their faces and what they 
drank. If she went back, she'd be constantly reminded of who 
was no longer there. 

One man told me that for days he was too numb to feel per- 
sonally affected by what had happened. Then a friend mentioned 
the man’s tattoo. He showed me what years earlier had been 
inked permanently onto his forearm. It was a New York skyline, 
complete with the twin towers. 

After the wedding, Amy and I walked to Union Square, filled 
with people, candles, and memorials. Chalked onto various mon- 
uments were slogans like ANGER, NOT HATE and PEACE. 
An older white woman and a black man wearing a flag bandan- 
na performed a flute duet of “Glory, Glory Hallelujah.” ‘Tibetan 
monks walked through the crowds. A group sang Christian 
prayers. At the south end of the square, in the largest memorial, 
stood a peace post surrounded by photos of the missing and hun- 
dreds of candles. Two women walked among the candles, 
relighting all the flames that had gone out. 


Down the block, vendors were selling flag ties and t-shirts 


with slogans such as “America Under Attack” and “Evil Will Be 
Punished.” A week earlier, those same vendors had been selling 
New York souvenirs and whatever else folks would buy. 


SUNDAY 


As I GOT DRESSED AND NOTICED | had inadvertently put 
on a red t-shirt and blue jeans and was about to put on white 
socks, | began to wonder about all the red, white, and blue I was 
seeing. Amy came home with red, white, and blue candles to put 
in the window. (Actually, the store was sold out of white candles 
and so she bought a gold one, but I’m sure it showed support for 
some countrys flag.) 

| remember slogans from the Vietnam era such as “My coun- 
try, right or wrong,” and I fear that a renewed patriotism could 
escalate into justification for any action in pursuit of our inter- 
ests, regardless of consequences. Our history includes both 
fighting for the noblest ideals and supporting despotic regimes. 

| wanted to start selling t-shirts and decals with our planet 
on it, because | don’t want what's best for America as much as | 
want what's best for the earth. | want my home to be safe from 
attack. | also want a world in which the other inhabitants of our 
planet never have a good reason to hate the U.S.A. 

In the afternoon, Amy and | returned to lower Manhattan. 
Most of the streets had been cleared and cleaned, and the side- 
walks were packed with the curious. People surrounded and took 
photos of the few visible symbols of the devastation, such as a 
severely dented and dust-covered police truck. A few people had 
photos taken of themselves standing next to it. 

A huge crowd had gathered at the police barricade at the 
corner of Greenwich and Duane streets, where television news 
crews had set up their cameras, reflectors, and satellite dishes. A 
black sedan pulled up, and people whispered, “Let’s look. There 
might be some important people coming through.” Another said, 
“Is that Governor Pataki?” I suddenly felt less like I was at a 
scene of a tragedy and more like I was a groupie stuck behind the 
police barricades at the Oscars. 

Crossing the street, | looked toward where the World Trade 
Center had stood. My mood changed dramatically as I saw one 
of the crushed and destroyed buildings adjacent to the towers. 
Behind it, where there had been two mammoth skyscrapers, 
there was nothing but clouds of smoke rising, five days after the 
tragedy. 

Put off by the crowds, Amy and I walked north. A few streets 
away, police had set up a barricade in the middle of a street to 
cordon off an area for rescue workers. On the curb nearby sat a 
somber 9-year-old girl. She had baked chocolate raisin cookies 
for the workers and was waiting, hoping they might walk by. 
When someone pointed her out to the policeman on guard duty, 
he let her inside. With a smile on her face, she began to hand out 
her treats. 


Union Square was filled with people again, including a 


jazz combo, a folk duet, sunbathers, dogs, and a woman in 


green body paint dressed as the Statue of Liberty. She let peo- 
ple pose with her, with the proceeds going to a relief charity. 
Nearby a trio of older Chinese women who barely spoke 
English had set up a stand where they sold t-shirts with a 
drawing of the World Trade Center and the words “America 
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Under Attack. | Can't Believe I Got Out!” 

Someone came up to them and yelled, “What do you think 
this is, a rock concert? Get this out of here!” The vendors chat- 
ted amongst themselves for a few minutes, packed up their 
stand, and left. 

Walking to our subway station, we passed Saint Vincent's 
Hospital, one of the main medical centers for the injured. One 
of the walls held more than a hundred notices with photos of 
people missing since the crash, folks who were undoubtedly 
dead by now. The names included Wong, Vasquez, Raja, 
Chevalier, Miszkowicz, Siskopoulous, Zangrilli and O’Keefe—a 
reminder that the work of New York is done by immigrants and 
descendants of immigrants from around the world. 

| took some photos of the site, and Amy and | left. I took one 
other photo that evening, of a Buddha in the window of a shop 
selling East Asian artifacts. The Buddha was holding an 


American flag. 


MONDAY 


WALKING AROUND MY NEIGHBORHOOD, everything on 
the surface looked normal, aside from the American flags on 
cars, buildings, storefronts, fruit-peddler carts, the reopened 
Starbucks, our local Afghani restaurant, and a baby carriage. 
Television had resumed its normal daytime lava flow of crap. 
During a commercial break, channel 2 broadcast a montage of 
New York firemen as a voice intoned, “We honor our heroes.” 
A second later, the word “injured” flashed on a black screen, 


and a voice intoned, “Have you been in a car accident lately? 


“NOBODY | KNOW FEELS NORMAL INSIDE, 


Call the law offices of...” 

Nobody I know feels normal inside, and nobody is predict- 
ing when they will. 

Monday night was Amy’s and my sixth wedding anniversary. 
We celebrated with a quiet dinner at the Afghani restaurant. | 
asked the owner if business had declined. Not much, he said, 
and it was balanced by all the customers who had stopped by to 
make sure he was okay. 

The owner, who's from Pakistan and not Afghanistan, is the 
first person to whom I've spoken who lost friends last Tuesday. 
Three of his Pakistani friends had worked in restaurants in the 
basement mall of the World Trade Center. 

Until this past week I never felt completely like a resident 
of this town. I paid taxes and voted, but it was always the place 
in which I was “currently living” and never rooted. Now it’s my 
home. 

In the elevator today, a neighbor asked, “It’s never going to 
return to normal, is it?” 

“T think we'll have to redefine normal,” I replied. 

“Welcome to the new normal,” she said. 

“Welcome to the new normal,” I replied. @ 


Rich Orloff /s a se/f-styled humorist and playwright and a regular contrib- 
utor to OAM. His website is www.richorloff.com. 


Naeem Mohaiemen /s a Bangladeshi web activist. He runs the South 


Asian activist website www.shobak.org and is co-founder of AOL-Time 
Warner's Volume.com, a website for African-American teenagers. 


AND NOBODY IS PREDICTING WHEN THEY WILL.” 
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“Why do | spend 
hours in milkweed 


meadows 
gathering eggs 
and caterpillars?” 


| A Legacy of Monarchs 


anticipation settles over me. This is different from what | feel over 

test scores or music recitals. June anticipation is not apprehensive; 
it is purely exhilarating. My wait will finally be over when tiny white but- 
terfly eggs appear on the milkweed plants outside. 

From June to September, monarch butterflies grace the north- 
ern United States with their presence. During the rest of the year, they are 
traveling the 1,800 miles from my home in West Virginia to Angangueo, 
Mexico, or are overwintering there on fir trees. Of the millions of butter- 
flies that begin this yearly migration, only a handful of their descendants 
will end up in my bug containers. So, | sometimes ask myself: Why do | 
spend hours in milkweed meadows around the country gathering eggs 
and caterpillars? Why do | interfere in this incredible natural cycle? 


A: THE END OF JUNE APPROACHES EACH YEAR, a sense of calm 


“It’s astonishing 
how much 


a person 
can learn in 
just three days.” 


Detining Words 


One of the answers Is clearly selfish. Quite simply, monarchs 
are beautiful. | never fail to be in awe of a tiny, ribbed egg on a leaf or 
of a minuscule larva eating its way out of an egg—vivid black and yel- 
low stripes warning of its poison—or of a caterpillar hanging itself 
carefully by silken threads and shedding its skin to reveal an emerald 
green chrysalis with shimmering dots of gold, or of a hatching monarch 
butterfly drying its wings. A butterfly emerges from inside the shell of a 
chrysalis, which forms under the skin of a caterpillar. The transforma- 
tion from crawling, voracious eater into a transient flash of orange and 
black wings is astonishing. 

More importantly, | am helping them. In the wild, many mon- 
archs never make it to adulthood. | have carefully observed eggs and 
caterpillars left outside and found that few survive predators, winds, 
and rains. My own success rate Is over 95 percent; in my butterfly career 
over the past 13 years, | have released more than 500 adults. Some of 
the best milkweed grows around the edges of cornfields. Milkweed dust- 
ed by pollen from genetically engineered corn may be deadly to the 
caterpillars, so | am also saving lives when | collect monarchs from 
these plants. 

| have taken hatching chrysalises to school (a chrysalis turns 
purple when the butterfly is ready to emerge) and have given them to my 
younger sister to show to her classmates. This never fails to produce 
many questions and much excitement from the children, hopefully ensur- 
ing their future respect for the environment. 

What was once a childhood fascination has grown into a life- 
long passion. | assure myself that what | am doing is right when | watch 
something so apparently fragile and ephemeral spread its wings for the 
first time and embark on a journey | cannot begin to fathom. And every 
time | see a monarch pass overhead, | wonder if it is one of mine. e 


SHAMA CASH-GOLDWASSER 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


People, Power Tools, and Pride 


LAY MY HEAD AGAINST THE FADED CLOTH of the seat and 
close my eyes, hoping to get a little sleep on the train 


ride home. The sawdust, a fine brown layer on my skin 
and clothes, irritates me; | scratch my arms lazily and try to 
sleep again. I’m sure the passengers around me can smell 
the sweat of a full day's work. | shrug to myself; how do 


they expect me to smell after working eight hours in a the 


ater that feels like a furnace? I’m sure that if I’d sat in a 

comtortable, cool room all day, I'd smell pretty sweet too 

) ’ + 

But I don’t envy them one bit. They can keep their silly air 
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conditioning; I have something better—the best job in 
the world. 

It's astonishing how much a person can learn in just 
three days. | laugh to myself, remembering my first day work- 
ing for the Philadelphia Shakespeare Festival... 

| freeze, balanced on my toes, crouching with ham- 
mer and crowbar in either hand. My heart pounds. Sweat rolls 
down my dust-caked cheeks. I settle back down onto my knees 
and start to pry up the stage flooring again. I pray that I mis- 
heard the request. As | swing the crowbar back behind me, the 
voice halts my arm. “Becca,” it said, “would you mind unscrew- 
ing these bridges for me?” Yes, I think. Yes, | would mind very 
much. However, entirely of their own accord, my back straight- 
ens and my fingers pry splinters out of my bruised knees as I 
stand up. My mind races as | desperately try to think of just one 
good excuse for why I can't take care of the bridges now. I fail. 

| walk across the theater towards Eileen, the techni- 
cal director. | glance at the guys working around me and 
wonder if they have any idea that | am about to tarnish the 
good name of every female techie in the world. Eileen slaps an 
electric screwdriver into my hand. She walks away, abandoning 
me to face this wooden monstrosity alone on the battlefield. 
This is it, | think. They will discover my secret, and these men 
will never let me forget my ignorance. | can handle running a 
crew quite easily. The excitement and power of stage-manag- 
ing thrills me. I love painting sets almost to the point of 
obsession. But power tools are different. They are evil, scary 
aliens. I don't want to ask for help. 

I glance around the theater to see if | can just mimic 
someone else. Everyone is busy with other jobs. Doug is remov- 
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“The insensitivity of the Indian government and the 
World Bank, which are funding the project, is appalling.” 
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ing a huge panel from behind the set. He stands on the radiator 
and carries most of the weight of the flat on his chest, leaving 
his hands free. Show off. Heath took over my job of tearing up 
the stage and works as if he’s possessed by hyperactive demons. 
He looks like a cartoon; sweat and wood chips fly everywhere 
around him as he labors in a manic frenzy of energy. Oh Lord. 
Testosterone. Even Abe, who simply showed up with me at the 
strike and asked to work, now sits, happily pulling millions of 
staples from the flooring. Men. So easily entertained. There's no 
way I can ask these guys for help, and Eileen is nowhere in 
sight. | am alone in a room full of men, armed only with a screw 
gun—which I don't know how to use... 

The lady in the seat across from me on the train casts 
worried glances in my direction as | chuckle to myself. | made 
such a big deal out of something so little. Only my pride pre- 
vented me from asking for help right away. I didn't give the 
guys the credit they deserved. After many frustrated attempts 
to remove the screws from the bridge, | finally admitted defeat 
and slunk into Eileen’s office. She scolded me gently for not 
asking for help sooner and graciously showed me how to use 
the screwdriver. Now, before we start something new or use a 
new tool, everyone kindly asks if I need instructions. Not only 
do | learn new skills every time I walk into the theater, but | 
also work with the funniest, kindest, most intelligent people. 

I stretch once more before settling down for my well- 
deserved nap. I pity the folks who choose air-conditioned 
cubicles. They don't know what theyre missing. e 


REBECCA BALL 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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MAGINE A HUGE WAVE OF WATER GUSHING OVER YOUR HOME, 

submerging it, and destroying everything that you have worked your 

entire life to achieve. Devastating, isn’t it? For 225,000 people in 
western India, this horrifying image will soon be all too realistic. The 
Supreme Court of India recently passed a judgment permitting con- 
struction of the Sardar Sarovar Dam on the Narmada River, despite pleas 
from the people who live on the river's banks. 

The dam, part of a project that predicts 3,200 dams being 
built at various junctions on the river, is a sociological disaster. Although 
the government projects that the project will solve the electricity and irri- 
gation problems faced by most of western India, research of various 
independent organizations shows that the government's estimate is 
exceedingly optimistic. According to conservative government estimates, 
38,000 hectares of land, an area larger than New York City, will be sub- 
merged. Included in that is the most fertile agricultural land and 
forest area in India. The potential harm to the environment is 
unimaginable. Thousands of animals living in the forests will be 
drowned. The vegetation in the forests, which has grown for hundreds 
of years, will be destroyed. The aquatic life of the river will virtually 
disappear. Add to this the loss of the ancient culture of the people 
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living on the river’s banks, and the devastation caused is immense. 

It is true that the government has promised to relocate and 
compensate the affected people. They have also stressed the fact that 
they will afforest large regions of land on the “new” banks of the river. 
What they fail to mention is that most of these people will be relocated to 
industrial areas and compensated with land that is unfit for agriculture, 
which will mean the death of their livestock for lack of fodder. The gov- 
ernment also fails to mention that the plans to afforest land will result in 
the displacement of an even greater number of people. 

The insensitivity of the Indian government and the World Bank, 
which are jointly funding the project, is appalling. They are ignoring the 
plight of the people and the dangers of wiping out an ecosystem to pro- 
mote a venture that is not guaranteed to profit anyone. | believe that the 
loss of forests, fertile land, and wildlife, which will eventually cause an 
imbalance in the ecology, cannot be equated with the projected gains. 
This is especially true considering that there are alternative methods to 
acquiring the needed power and water. For instance, Ashvin Shah of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers says that the large-scale implemen- 
tation of small rainwater harvesting schemes will yield water to the tune 
of an additional 50 percent. In my view, harnessing renewable energy, 
Such as solar energy, can solve the power problem. 

The importance of respecting the environment has been 
impressed upon me from a very young age, and | believe that the pro- 
jected destruction in the Narmada Valley is nothing short of a hideous 
crime. The displacement of the region’s people represents the violation of 
basic human rights. While countries around the world are either demol- 
ishing or downsizing dams because of the environmental damage they 
cause, the Indian government is regressing by undertaking one of the 
biggest projects ever involving dams. The question over whether this 
should be allowed has been answered by the Indian Supreme Court. But 
the question of whether the court’s decision is right or wrong will not be 
answered until the adverse effects of the dam start to be felt. e 


ANANYA C. BALARAM 
Bangalore, India 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE ESSAYS? 


The Meaning of Photography 


“There’s nothing 
like looking 
through the lens, 
capturing a slice 
of the world the 
way | want other 
people to see it.” 


M WAITING. Waiting in a barely lit darkroom, staring at a 
| blank sheet of paper submerged in chemicals. I shake 
the plastic basin, and suddenly the paper transforms 
itself, the subtle lines gaining strength while the darker 
shades fade to black. In the red light above, the image snaps 
to attention. 
| pass the photo through other chemicals, whose 
effects—less spectacular—leave it spineless, and I rush it 
outside, squinting in the fluorescent light. Now I relax. | 
study the image with a calculating eye, comparing the latest 
result with the vision I’ve had in my mind. They are not the 
same. The right side of my face is too white, the detail 
bleached out, and on the underside of the tree on which I’m 
balanced, the conversion of a neutral-toned brown to mono- 
chrome has left the subtle curves of the bark a lifeless black. 
| plunge myself back into the darkroom. 


| emerge again with the 10th version of my. photo- 


“It is fulfilling to read essays that range f 


those that pulse with raw emo 


graph, praying this will be The One. I search the picture for 
flaws, coming up empty-handed. The dodging was just right, 
the range of tones just dark enough to suit the mood, and the 
black lines from the light shining through the negative-hold- 
er frame the image perfectly. I’m satisfied, but I trudge back 
to the darkroom to print two, maybe three, more copies, vary- 
ing only slightly from the copy | hold now; shades tend to 
change from the way they look wet once they dry. 

I ponder my picture as I walk away from the sci- 
ence building smelling of photo chemicals. It’s very 
surrealistic, almost pictorialist; it’s of me on a tree, but the 
exposure was 30 seconds long, allowing me to change my 
position three times. The result is a conglomeration of 
limbs and heads, slightly blurred and partially invisible, 
revealing the tree behind as a sort of ghost-like backdrop. 
The self-portrait is about change and transformation, per- 
sonal growth in a world that stays relatively constant, and 
honestly, | think it’s brilliant. 

Later that week, I begin to end my self-portrait pro- 


“My voice is a tool 
to build connections 
and inspire 
understanding 
* among people.” 
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HE GHOSTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS had long since abandoned the 
crumbling marble amphitheater, yet it was now filled with intense 
life and excitement. My eyes were immediately drawn to the single 
tile, where 2,000 years ago the builders had focused the theater's 
acoustics. | walked to the stage and turned to face my sister. “Can you 
hear me?” | asked softly, testing the acoustics of the theater. | was dis- 
tracted by a group of boys on a field trip from Amman who had come to 
Jerash to explore one of the Roman Empire's 10 capital cities. They 
relaxed with their schoolteachers, banging on their drums and singing 
loudly in Arabic. Each one vied with the others to be the loudest. As an 
Israeli female, | felt awkward among the raucous Jordanian boys. The 
theater began to speak to me. It quelled my awkwardness. The ark of its 
perfect design once again drew me toward the center, from which even a 
whisper can be heard. 
The desire to sing was overwhelming. Tentatively, | began my 
favorite song, “Summertime” from Porgy and Bess. My voice carried 
lightly over the riotous noise around me. To my astonishment, the boys 
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ject with the last roll of film. There's nothing like looking 
through the lens, capturing a slice of the world the way | 
want other people to see it. Halfway through the roll, I’m fas- 
cinated by the look of a mound of cigarette stubs, my brown 
leather boots, and my out-of-focus pants. A puddle in the 
background reflects the mid-evening sun, an orange glow | 
will never be able to capture on black-and-white. I shoot the 
rest of the roll here, slightly repositioning the frame and 
bracketing different exposures, trying to compensate for the 
sun. | do not know how this picture will turn out, any more 
than I know how my darkroom efforts will pay off as I wait 
for an image to develop. Perhaps it will win an award, or be 
misunderstood by everyone, or even someday make me 
remorseful. All | know now is that I am certain of this, where 
I belong, the awe and mystery of the moment | have come to 
expect, fear, and enjoy. e 


JARED PARMENTER 
Medfield, Massachusetts 


quieted and became my audience. | allowed my voice to crescendo and 
reverberate throughout the amphitheater. Excitement filled my body, and 
| smiled at my newfound audience. My song ended with the din of 50 
pairs of children’s hands clapping. Again, the Roman theater filled with 
sound as they answered my song with one of their own Arabic favorites. 
Despite the differences in our language and cultures, we had discovered 
a way to communicate. The power of music, crossing time and social bar- 
riers, brought us together. 

Music defines who | am. | use my voice as a means of 7kun 
Olam (a Hebrew expression that means “repairing the world”). | was born 
a Sabra, a native-born Israeli. Though | left Israel when | was 5 years old, 
| continue to be involved in the Israeli-American community. | often pon- 
der the fact that many of my friends will be entering the Israeli Army as 
| enter college. | believe in their ability to achieve peace, and | hope for 
their survival. Recently, | was asked to sing at a memorial service on Yom 
HaZikaron, the Remembrance Day for soldiers lost in Israel’s defense. 
Through singing, | was able to comfort those who had lost loved ones. My 
ability to move an audience to tears or laughter is a significant part of 
my desire to perform. 

Historically, song has been a means by which performers could 
influence political and social reform. My voice is a tool to build connec- 
tions and inspire understanding among people. | sing to bring people 
together. | sing out the melodies in my heart. | sing for the joy that it 
brings me and to raise human consciousness. | sing to create a better 
world. | sing because | must. e 


DANIELLA RISMAN 
Lafayette, California 


MARRIAGE = 
FOR BETTER? 
OR WORSE? 


Census 2000 data imply that marriage is 
waning. But the figures don't tell the full story. 
Exchanging vows is still the path of choice 

for many couples—those with and without the 


legal right to do so. 


Flight attendants, first-class 
passengers, long rows of people in economy, even those 
who would ordinarily wince at the sight of an infant in 

their cabin smiled at this lovely African-American mother. She was 
so obviously delighted with the tiny, brown baby who was a perfect 
miniature of herself. @ But soon the lingering smiles turned into 
curious stares. Passengers whipped their heads around for a second 
and third look as Heidi Norton, the tall white woman who had 
taken the seat next to Gina, reached for the baby and prepared to 
nurse him as the plane began its ascent. M@ “You could tell by the 
looks on their faces that they were thinking, “Wait a minute—that’s 
not your baby,” laughs Norton ‘86, Smith's partner for 1] years and 
Averv’s other mother. “But it wasn't really a negative response, just 


4 confused one. In fact, we've never had anything negative happen.” 
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eidi Norton '86 (enter) Witiespouse Gina Smith and their sonsA 


lime Caron 


Aside from moments like this, and the one obvious 
divergence from the norm, Smith and Norton’s life together is a 
cameo of the traditional nuclear family—a glowing cameo, an 
emblem of the best of that life. Norton is the biological mother 
of Avery, now 5 years old, and his 18-month-old brother, Quinn, 
but there is a serendipitous family resemblance between moth- 
ers and sons. Norton and Smith wanted the boys to look as 
much like the two of them as possible, so they selected an 
African-American sperm donor who just happened to have fea- 
tures like Smith's. 

The family lives in a small ranch house on a quiet 
street in Northampton, Massachusetts, where their days 
progress in a pleasant blur. Mornings begin at 6:30 when the 


boys awake. There’s lots to do before they are W hisked off to day 


care: books to read, a science project to check (currently, white 


carnations in cups of colored liquid), Avery’s asthma treatment 


to administer, breakfast, clothes. Nights are another swirl of 


play and work. Sometimes the four of them eat alone, first hold- 
ing hands in thanksgiving before Avery caps the moment with 
“Tm thankful that God loves our family.” Sometimes they have 
dinner with friends. Sometimes the four of them attend a 
Quaker meeting event or practice with a local gospel choir. 
Sometimes Norton and Smith have an adult dinner by them- 
selves once the children are in bed. 

surrounded by loving 
that 
Norton and Smith have decided to court the kind of harsh 


Their life is so comfortable 


friends, an accepting community, and doting relatives 


scrutiny that might wither less-sturdy families. They have 
joined a historic lawsuit with six other same-sex couples against 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, charging that the state’s 


refusal to grant them a marriage license violates the 


Viassachusetts Constitution. The lawsuit is represented by Gay 


and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders, the same organization 


! 
Ind 


that fought for the right of lesbians COVEN pel into civil 
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“We joined the lawsuit because fairness and equality 
are important to us,” says Norton, who is the law program direc- 
tor at the Center for Contemplative Mind in Society. “The 
lawsuit needed people who were willing to put their lives out 
there for inspection. We thought that if we couldn't do it, who 
could?” 

It is an interesting time for a lesbian couple to be suing 
for the right to marry. The Massachusetts state legislature is 
considering a Defense of Marriage Act (DOMA)—a version of 
the 1996 federal act that dictates that the word marriage means 
only a legal union between one man and one woman, and that 
the word spouse refers only to a person of the opposite sex who 
is a husband or wife. Given yet another attack on gays and les- 
bians in the name of marriage, some might wonder why couples 


even bother with the legalities. 


UT WHAT OF COUPLES WHO DO HAVE THE LEGAL RIGHT TO MARRY? 

Public acceptance of cohabitation and premarital sex 

are at an all-time high, and media spasms over 

Census 2000 data give the impression that very few 

couples are marching down the aisle these days. The 
Christian Science Monitor, in a May 16 article, sings a typical 
lament in its opening paragraph: “The 2000 Census has had a 
number of surprises—but none (so far) more socially significant 
than that of a 71 percent increase over the past decade in the 
number of unmarried partners living together. Married-couple 
households grew by just 7 percent.” 

But such a paragraph makes better drama than analy- 
sis. In fact, researchers don’t seem to be at all shocked by the 


steep rise in the cohabitation rate and the relatively smaller blip 


Renée Monson ’85 


“Everyone | know is either getting married 


an incredibly tacky bridesmaid’s dress.” 


in the marriage rate: these are a continuation of trends away 
from the traditional nuclear family that began in the 1960s. _ 

Translated to numbers, the 71 percent loses some of its 
punch. There were 5.5 million unmarried-partner households in 
2000 (including 472,289 same-sex pairs)—up from 3.2 million 
in 1990. Married-couple households had a larger increase: from 
50.7 million in 1990 to 54.5 million in 2000. Since even the 
same numerical changes in small populations create bigger per- 
centages than in larger populations, the implication that more 
people are choosing cohabitation over marriage is simply wrong. 

In any case, the rise in cohabitation doesn’t necessari- 
ly mean that couples are choosing to live together instead of 
marrying; for many, playing house is simply the first step. 
“Cohabitation is now the norm in terms of how people enter 
marriage, says Renée Monson ’85, an assistant professor of 
sociology at Hobart and William Smith Colleges. “About half of 
all first marriages and two-thirds of second marriages begin with 
cohabitation. It’s not the only path to marriage these days, but 
it is the typical path.” 

So marriage isn't dead, but it’s certainly safe to say that 
it's in flux—and still regarded with caution by couples who see 
plenty of bad marriages and messy divorces in their own worlds. 
But for gays and lesbians excluded from the right to wed, the 
benefits of marriage seem enormous. Norton and Smith have 
already had a commitment ceremony to declare their love to the 
world. But, as lawyers, they know that their formal declaration, 
plus all the paperwork they can muster, won't secure the legal 
protections and benefits of marriage. This basic inequality has 
been sharpened by the federal Defense of Marriage Act, as well 
as state-sponsored iterations of it. Often called “Super 
DOMAs,” some of these proposed state laws attempt to block 
domestic partnerships, inheritance, adoption, and even the 
right to visit a partner in the hospital. 

Then there are the financial benefits of matrimony, 
conferred in myriad ways from insurance to health-club mem- 
berships to train tickets. Even heterosexual couples who 
eschew marriage for one reason or another discover themselves 
paying the costs. Andrea Ayvazian '73 is dean of religious life at 
Mount Holyoke College. As an ordained minister in the United 
Church of Christ, she marries dozens of same-sex couples every 
year. Seventeen years ago, she and her partner, Michael Klare- 
both activists for social and political change—decided to defer 
their own marriage vows until gay and lesbian couples could be 
united with the same rights and rewards as heterosexuals. 

“When we connected as a couple, it seemed clear to us 
that we should take the next step—by not taking the next step,” 
Ayvazian says. “It is a very expensive witness, however. Michael 
carries a family health insurance plan through work to cover our 
son, and I have to carry another plan. We do not take family dis- 
counts anywhere unless the place also offers them to gay and 


lesbian families. Each month, our decision not to marry costs us 


hundreds of dollars.” 
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ECONOMIC INCENTIVES 


RANTED, THERE ARE ALTERNATIVES TO THE NUPTIAL 
PATH. But some researchers say there is evidence 
that marriage is on the rebound. Census watchers 
were anticipating a continued rise in non-family 
that 


partners without children, singles, and groups of unrelated 


households—a_ category includes unmarried 
adults—as a percentage of all households. However, the 2000 
numbers held a surprise. 

“The rate of this change is decreasing,” says Tavia 
Simmons, family demographer for the U.S. Census Bureau. 
“It's slowing down, and that fits in with other trends we've 
seen, such as the leveling off of both the divorce rate and the 
rate of premarital births. But these trends are complicated: 
you can see different stories depending on which numbers 
you look at.” 

Sarah Wallis ‘96, a publications designer for the 
Hesperian Foundation in San Francisco, has been married for 
four years and knows at least four Oberlin classmates who 
have married in the last few months. “It must be something in 
the water,’ she says. “Suddenly everyone I know is either get- 
ting married or is buying an incredibly tacky bridesmaid’s 
dress. There seems to be an epidemic of weddings, despite all 
the dire predictions about the fate of the institution of mar- 
riage. 

\s with any social phenomenon, the many reasons 


are complex and controversial. Certainly, 


Wendell 


W hy people Marry 


welfare changes have had an impact Primus, the 


director of income 
security at the Center 
on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, suggests 
that more former wel- 
fare mothers are in 
the workforce meet- 
ing marriageable men, 
that 


conceive children out 


and men who 
of wedlock are more 


likely 


involved in the child 


today to be 
support system than 
they were 10 years 


ago, providing an 


“Any mar 
these da 
rea 


incentive to take the 
implications of father- 
hood more seriously. 
Monson, the soci- 
ology professor, 
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over experience. 


points out that moth- 


ers have traditionally 
had just three means 
of supporting their children—men, the market, and the state. 
With welfare reform pushing women into a market that offers 
only the well-educated a livable wage, she explains, more are 
forced to rely on marriage. 

The “I do” incentive is also steeped in certain cultures. 
Primus points to church-based initiatives in the African- 
American community that push responsible parenting and 
marriage. Monson says that pro-marriage paeans from presi- 
dents Clinton and Bush have permeated the culture. And Jaclyn 
Geller ‘85 insists that American society is loaded with pressures 
to marry, especially for women: from the “blockbuster wed- 
ding’ —which can easily cost $150,000 in New York City—to 
television shows like “Ally McBeal,” which portray smart, suc- 
cessful women desperate to hook a man. 

“We live in the era. of the couple, in a way that our 
ancestors did not,” says Geller, a PhD candidate who teaches 
English and writing at New York University. Her new book, Here 
Comes the Bride: Women, Weddings, and the Marriage Mystique, 
critiques the continuing allure of matrimony. “When people are 
not part of a romantic couple, they are perceived as fragmen- 
tary, she says. “When they get married, they have an incredible 
sense of ease: it’s as if a trapdoor opens over their heads and a 
cavalcade of money and goods comes down. That’s a fairly new 
phenomenon.” 

As Geller implies, much of what propels people into 
marriage is not based on emotions, but economics. Some 
researchers blame economics for the drop in marriage rates that 
began in the 1960s: wages for men began a long, steady decline 
throughout the decade. Men began to seek marriage at a later 
age; they also became less-sturdy financial pillars. 

\s women began to pursue careers In greater numbers, 


the economic push me/pull you effect became more complex. 
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As their incomes increased, women became more attractive 
partners for men. On the other hand, women, especially well- 
educated, high earners, had less need for marriage and became 
more particular about their prospective husbands. Some mar- 
riages shattered under the pressure of what sociologist Arlie 
Hochschild calls the “stalled revolution:” while wives entered 
the workforce in droves and contributed substantially to house- 
hold incomes, there wasn’t an equivalent shift in household 
responsibilities taken on by husbands. 

But just as these glacial economic trends pushed peo- 
ple away from marriage in past decades, they're likely part of the 
force surrounding the new trends. After all, many people agree 
that it takes two incomes to maintain a household these days. 
It’s possible that as partners become more mutually dependent, 
they view marriage, civil unions, and other legal partnerships as 
a better deal. It’s certainly tough to go it alone with children. In 
fact, data collected by Elizabeth Warren of the Harvard Law 
School suggests that divorced women with children are filing 
for bankruptcy in increasing numbers and more frequently than 
any other group. 

Still, it seems too reductive to corral all these new mar- 
riages into sociological and economic trends. This is still about 
love and commitment in its many-splendored, many-surprising 
forms. And while Geller’s book adds to the debate about cou- 
pling by arguing that one need not do it—there are other ways 
to connect—what most people want, at some point or another, 
is a special connection to another person. 

“Any marriage these days really is a triumph of opti- 
mism over experience,’ says Wallis, whose parents divorced 
when she was 12. “It carries so much baggage: that marriage is 
a relic of the ‘50s, that it’s a tool of the patriarchy for keeping 
women down, that it’s a government intrusion into personal 
and to 


relationships. But to me, it’s about stating to the world 
each other 


that the person you love is now family to you. To 
me that’s a basic human need.” 

One of the flaws of the Census is its definition of a 
family. It does not consider unmarried partners without chil- 
dren to be family, though they might think of themselves that 
way. It will not consider same-sex partners like Norton and 
Smith to be married, no matter what they write on a form. And 
the government is not on the side of love and commitment 
when it comes to same-sex couples. 
that the DOMA bolsters the 


institution of marriage, but the irony is that many of the same- 


Conservatives argue 
sex couples excluded by this law are the nation’s most 
unabashed supporters of matrimony. Perhaps conservatives 
would see their much-desired surge in marriage rates if they'd 
allow anyone who’s eager to plight their troth—Norton, Smith, 
and the thousands of men and women like them—to go ahead 
and do so. . 

“L see how the government defines us,” says Oberlin 
sociology professor Daphne John, who has a lesbian partner. “But 
we have the kind of caring and trust and long-term plans that 
married couples do. That's what I think an American family is.” @ 


Kristin Ohlson is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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It is the children we must watch over and protect as the shifting trends define themselves. 


data for stories, and many are eager to find signs of new 

life in marital trends. It seems there is an odd convergence of con- 
viction among the latter: they include conservative think-tanks, as well as 
liberals, who believe the plight of poor children is improved if they live in two- 
parent homes. One group of such researchers—the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities—sees evidence of a shift in the Census Bureau's current 
population survey. The group found that between 1995 and 2000, the pro- 
portion of all children under the age of 18 living with a single mother 
declined from 19.9 to 18.4 percent. Change was even more dramatic in the 
African-American community, where the proportion of children living with 
two married parents increased from 34.8 percent to 38.9 percent. 

“The trend away from two parents seems to have clearly halted,” 
declares Wendell Primus, the center's director of income security. As the for- 
mer deputy assistant secretary at the Department of Health and Human 
Services, Primus created headlines with his resignation in 1996 in protest of 
President Clinton's signing of the welfare reform bill. While he is quite sure 
that these numbers constitute a meaningful shift, he admits that champi- 
oning marriage is highly controversial among his liberal peers. “There are 
some in the women’s movement who are concerned,” he concedes. “I think 
they have a right to some of their concerns, especially given the conservative 
rhetoric. But there’s a growing body of literature that says that children— 
holding everything else equal—do better in two-parent families.” 

This sentiment is echoed by Lee Fisher '73, an Oberlin College 
trustee and former Ohio attorney general. Today he is president and CEO of 
the Center for Families and Children in Cleveland, which offers programs to 
help ensure that all children have loving mothers 
and fathers, whether they’re married or not. 

“We've found that children from fatherless 
homes are more likely to do poorly in school, drop 
out, live in poverty, be incarcerated—the list goes 
on and on,” he says. “We're doing everything here to 
promote responsible fatherhood, through things like 
our Fathers and Families Together program for non- 
custodial men. But having said that, we do believe 
that marriage is the first and best choice.” 


Piste rs of every ilk are sifting through the 2000 Census 


a4 
Lee Fisher '73 
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And couples do share this belief. After nine years of unwedded 
bliss, Roberto Santiago ’85 and Darcy Marousek plan to marry next year 
because they want to have children: ideally a girl, then a boy. “We are dead 
set against having children out of wedlock for both legal and ethical rea- 
sons,” explains Santiago, who is the deputy boroughs editor of the New York 
Daily News. “| predict we will become more conventional as a couple after we 
marry. Right now, we still feel like we’re dating. But when we have a child, 
our focus must be on what is best for the child. It is a tougher world for 
women and people of color, so we plan to prepare our future daughter to take 
on any challenges.” 

Still, plenty of sociologists are unconvinced that putting pressure 
on poor parents to marry is the best way to help their children. Much of the 
debate about marriage—particularly when it comes from the mouths of 
Defense of Marriage Act supporters—masks an unwillingness to put forward 
the kind of dollars it would take to improve the lives of poor children. Even 
when they acknowledge that some of the talk comes from those genuinely 
devoted to the interests of poor children, some object to the emphasis on 
marriage as the best or only way to help them. 

“There are other routes to reducing child poverty,” says Peggy 
Kahn '75, a professor of political science at the University of Michigan-Flint. 
“They are being followed in other countries that have family policies that 
improve the well-being of children and single-mother families. 

“Single mothers and their children remain vulnerable everywhere 
because there is only one potential earner who must also be the caregiver, 
but they are most vulnerable in countries like the United States with weak, 
residual welfare provisions with no national health plan, no high-quality 
public child care, no family allowances, no housing rights, no advanced 
maintenance (guaranteed) child support, and a proliferation of low-wage 
jobs at irregular hours.” 

It is the children we must watch over and protect as the shifting 
trends define themselves: for and against marriage; for and against cohab- 
itation; for and against same-sex parenting. A loving, two-parent household, 
regardless of the legal status or sex of the adults, still appears to offer the 
most successful outcomes for the children—who may be more comfortable 
than anyone else with the society's current transitional movements. 

—Kristin Ohlson 


Be it work or play, Tom McMakin ’84 excels at the unconventional. 


The Oberlin Review: Friday, March 2, 1984 

“When the Review /ast left them in September, those heroic neo-natives 
Tom McMakin and Steve Morris were bracing for a feisty North Coast winter in 
their conical canvas dormitory. Some placed bets on how long they would last 
in their tipi. President S. Frederick Starr wagered a bottle of champagne that 
the cold would force them out before springtime.” 


as if Was dubbed by local media, had a 
the study of alternative living structures 
\ndrew W. Mellon 


VMicMakin and Morris, armed 


serious purpose 


and ad esteemed SPpONSOF the 


Foundation. The resolute 


with an $1,800 grant and a stack of firewood, vowed to 


spend their senior year at Oberlin sheltered in an 18-foot {ipl just 


south ot « ampus oas heat not inc luded., 


VicMakin then: “The tipi is educational because it gets 


othe peopl to think about the comfort: they have and that they 


| 
NMouldnt take them 
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by CAROLYN HIRSCHMAN °84 


And McMakin today? “We were nuts. We had an abiding 
sense of fun.” 

Seventeen years later, this nonconformist is still equally as 
drawn to the unconventional. Years of postcollege globe-trotting 
were marked by Peace Corps stints in Cameroon and Estonia, 
which sandwiched a harrowing bout of malaria in Africa. (He'd 
taken the 1,000-mile solo trek on a whim.) Back in the States, 
MecMakin bounced through a medley of jobs: airline cargo loader in 
Boston, high school teacher in Vermont, and legislative aide to a 
Fairfax County, Virginia, politician. 

“I wanted a taste of the world,” he says. “I collected expe 
riences like some people collect stamps.” In the mid-90s, then in 
his 30s, this self-described “seeker” had had enough. Enchanted by 
their Montana honeymoon a few years earlier. Tom and his wife, 
Mary, both jobless, loaded up their Jeep and moved to Big Sky coun 


try. “I love the outdoors and wanted to live somewhere rural. It was 
a beautiful place.” 
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Lured by the promise of a 40-hour workweek and ample 
vacation time, the couple replied to a local help-wanted ad placed 
by the Great Harvest Bread Company. Beating hundreds of appli- 
cants for the jobs—TIom as newsletter editor, Mary as leoal 
coordinator—they relocated to the company’s headquarters in 
Dillon, a town of 7,685 with “more cows than people.” 

“I'd never heard of a company that bragged that its employ- 
ees went home at 5:00, but I liked it,” says McMakin, who grew to 
relish Great Harvest’ unique corporate culture. It mattered little 
that he had no newsletter experience, no retail experience, and no 
bread-baking experience aside from an occasional loaf at Harkness 
Co-op. More important was his indoctrination into a company of 
soulmates. The wanderer had found a home. 

He rose swiftly through the ranks to chief operating officer 
in 1997, and, this year again made headlines as the author of Bread 
and Butter, What a Bunch of Bakers Taught Me About Business and 
Happiness (St. Martin's Press), which he loaded with advice about 
building a people-friendly company. 

Hailed by the press and corporate world as the best anti- 
dote to the recent bout of dot-com insanity, the book teaches 
readers how not to be slaves to their jobs. Affable and engaging, 
McMakin is likened in the Oberlin community to Ben & Jerry's co- 
founder Jerry Greenfield 73. Ben Cohen, Greenfield's former 
partner in the values-driven organization, described Bread and Butter 
as the “Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance for our age.” 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


was founded in 1976 by Laura and Pete Wakeman, who early on 


A $60-million franchiser of 138 bread 
bakeries nationwide, Great Harvest 


instilled a culture of work-life balance. Words like freedom, entre- 
preneurial spirit, innovation, and community comprise its corporate 
vocabulary. “Be loose and have fun,” reads Great Harvest’s mission 
statement—a decidedly atypical approach. 

The Wakemans sold the company in June, yet had run it 
for 25 years with a belief that personal happiness leads to business 
success. Work and home should be mutually reinforcing, not com- 
petitive forces. The key, says McMakin, is to examine yourself—to 
balance work with whatever else in life brings you happiness. In 
his case, the “whatever else” includes running, yoga, and medita- 
tion. “These are the things I return to when I find dysfunction in 
my life.” 

The company calls its stores “freedom franchises” and has 
few rules. Among them: local bakeries must mill their flour fresh 
every morning and buy wheat from approved quality vendors. 
Rejecting the cookie-cutter approach of dictating its stores opera- 
tions, Great Harvest’s method of fostering independent franchises 
has garnered raves in the business press since Bread and Butter hit 
the stands. “I feel like we reinvented franchising—we took an old 
form and brought in new life,” says McMakin, who slid easily into 


the unfettered mind-set. 


CHANGE OF SCENERY 


mer, the wanderer is again yearning for change. W ith cash in hand 


Blame it on start-up fever. W ith Great 


Harvest’s change of hands this sum- 


from the sale of his minority share and a nagging desire to be his 


own boss, MeMakin is in search once more of another values-driven 
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business to call home. 

He wont have long to wait. Longtime friends say 
McMakin has an innate leadership ability, which blossomed early 
at Oberlin with his presidency of the Student Cooperative 
Association (OSCA) his senior year. “Tom had remarkable adminis- 
trative and people skills,” says tipi-mate Stephen Morris, now a 
Manhattan attorney. “He was going to excel in any environment. It 
was just a question of how happy he would be.” 

Fellow OSCA-er Stephen Henry '84, now a San Francisco 
lawyer, says that McMakin excelled at building consensus—the 
democratic but often difficult decision-making process that defines 
the co-ops. “He was always an incredible leader. People warmed to 
him quickly.” 

McMakin lived and dined for three years at Harkness, 
foregoing meat in the process. The commitment to whole foods and 
diversity, he says, is what sparked his interest in alternative organi- 
zational forms. “All of my political sensibilities, my commitment to 
creating organizations marked by a generosity of spirit and contri- 
bution to community, my interest in things international—all of that 
came from Oberlin,” he said during a stop in Maryland while on a 
national book promotion tour. “Oberlin was a wonderfully formative 
experience.” 

Today, McMakin has a new tipi and more tent-mates: 
Mary, and their two children, Valerie, 6, and Wilson, 1. Financially, 
it's a step forward—he bought it with royalties earned from 1999 
Microsoft television commercials featuring Great Harvest. 
Spiritually, it’s not so far from Tappan Square. @ 


Carolyn Hirschman /s a freelance business writer in Rockville, Maryland. 
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Ry Pei Neal © Rn IN 
McMakin (at left) and Morris made camp in 1984 with the help of a canine 
friend owned by politics professor Benjamin Schiff. Photo by Ron Kuntz. 
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IT’S BEEN TWO YEARS, AND TRACY CHEVALIER’S NOVEL IS STILL TOPPING BESTSELLER LISTS. 


¢¢ 


UN-kaaaay” jeered two teenage boys as they passed senior Tracy Chevalier ’84 in 
Tappan Square on a freezing Oberlin winter day. Triggering their taunts was her 
intensely Oberlinesque outfit: huge hiking boots with thick wool socks, tights, long 
johns, and a bulky sweater topped off by a multicolored cotton tunic. It was a quin- 
tessential moment, remembers Chevalier, chuckling at the memory. m Fashion 
tastes, as do many things, change with time, and since leaving Oberlin, Chevalier’s life has undergone 
some dramatic turns. Her second novel, Girl with a Pearl Earring (Dutton 1999), was a publishing phe- 
nomenon, praised by critics and picked up for motion picture production this year by British film director 


Mike Newell (Four Weddings and a Funeral, Donny Brasco). Falling Angels, Chevalier’s third novel, 


was released in the United States last month following favorable reviews from the London press. 


Inspired by Dutch artist Johannes Vermeer's famous 
portrait, the novel transports the reader to 17th-century Holland 
and offers a fictional interpretation of who the mysterious girl in 
the painting is. In the novel, Griet is a 16-year-old living in 
Delft, obliged to work as a maid in the Vermeer household to 
help support her parents and younger sister. She is given the 
responsibility of cleaning Vermeer’s top-floor studio and ulti- 
mately becomes the subject of one of his portraits. Chevalier 
says that she has recreated in prose the painting style for which 
Vermeer is revered. 

“I decided early on that I wanted (Girl) to be a simple 
story, simply told, and to imitate with words what Vermeer was 
doing with paint,” she says. “That may sound unbelievably pre- 
tentious, but I didn’t mean it as ‘I can do Vermeer in words.’ | 
wanted to write it in a way that Vermeer would have painted: 
very simple lines, simple compositions, not a lot of clutter, and 
not a lot of superfluous characters.’ 

A poster of the painting has hung on Chevalier’s walls 
since her college days, and while gazing at it one day, she was 
instantly struck with the idea for her novel. “I suddenly won- 
dered what Vermeer had said to the girl to make her look like 
that. The expression on her face is so ambiguous, so haunting 
and hunted and erotic—so many things all mixed up.” 

Chevalier completed the first draft of Girl in just 
eight months, an amazing feat considering the research 
involved in composing a historical novel. Never did she expect 
such an extraordinary response. “I think I unwittingly stum- 
bled upon a story that people wanted to have told, because 
and nobody really knew 


here is this girl—a famous image 
who she was. Now somebody has explained it. 
A native of Washington, DC, the author lives in 


by JOANNA GAJEWSKI ’93 / photo by Kim Chevalier 
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London with her husband, Jonathan, and their 3-year-old son, 
Jacob. On a warm August evening, relaxing in her home near 
Hampstead Heath, she reflects on how her life has changed 
with the success of Girl. “It has been crazy. There was never a 
point at which I thought I wanted to write full time. It may look 
from afar that that is what I did, but I honestly never thought | 
was ever going to make a bean as a writer.” 

An English major at Oberlin, Chevalier wanted also to 
study clarinet (“I didn't get accepted into the Conservatory,” she 
says with a flicker of despondency). As a junior, she took part in 
the Oberlin-in-London program and spent a semester immersed 
in theatre, art, dance, music, and modern British poetry and fic- 
tion with 15 other English majors and Professor David Walker. 
“It was a terrific group of students. ..impressively good,” remem- 
bers Walker. “That semester had a transformative effect on a lot 
of them.” 

Chevalier remembers it well. “It was an entire semes- 
ter of theatre, literature, and art, and David was so good at 
getting us to think critically. It was just so blissful, a heavenly 
time, and he led us by the hand through it. I really have a soft 
spot for him because of that. I fell in love with London, and | 
wanted to come back.” 

But she first returned to Oberlin for her senior year 
and a spot in the English department's honors program with 
Professor Katherine Linehan. “Tracy was a delight to have in the 
seminar. I discovered very quickly that she had an unegoistic 
zest for learning and literature,’ says Linehan. Chevalier 
remains in contact with her former professor and feels indebted 
to her for having faith in her abilities. “She gave me a huge 
break, because my GPA was borderline. In the end, I did well in 
the program,” says Chevalier, “and | think Katie was really 
pleased that I did. We have been friends ever since.” 

Although Chevalier excelled as an English major, she 


never took a creative writing class, and some of her former pro 


we 


“I think people are willing to 
suspend disbelief when a book 
is set in the past.” 


fessors were taken aback by the evolution of her career. “I didn't 
know at all that she had a gift for fiction writing,” says Walker, 
“because | had never seen any of her fiction. So the fact that she 
turned out to be spectacularly good at it was a very pleasant sur- 
prise.” 

Working in an assortment of jobs after graduation and 
during her first years in London, Chevalier ultimately settled 
into the post of literary editor for a reference book publisher. 
She soon tired of editing the works of others, so she dug out a 
few short stories she'd written over the years and applied to the 
University of East Anglia’s creative writing program. Not long 
after completing a master’s degree there, she published her first 
novel, The Virgin Blue, in 1997. (Published only in the United 
Kingdom and currently out of print, The Virgin Blue will soon be 
published in the United States.) 

“The first novel is a very special thing because you 
dont really know what you are doing,” she says. “It’s like you 
have a big slab of stone, and youre carving out 
something...you've written the book because you want to write 
it, not because you are expected to. And since nobody has read 
your ‘last’ book, they don't make comparisons.” 

Her newest novel, Falling Angels, is set in England at 
the turn of the last century and details the changing relationship 
between two families who own adjacent plots in a London 
cemetery. “Falling Angels was a nightmare to write in every way,” 


says Chevalier. “I cried over that book in a way I have never cried 
when I write. Part of the difficulty was trying to follow the suc- 
cess of Girl, and I didn’t know what to do after that. I didn't dare 
try to repeat it by writing Daughter of Girl with a Pearl Earring.” 

Highgate Cemetery, a 171-year-old graveyard near her 
flat, became her inspiration. Crumbling and overgrown with 
weeds, Chevalier was drawn to its decay and neglect, yet also to 
its gothic excess. Wondering what kind of society would cele- 
brate death so explicitly, she began researching the history of 
Victorian cemeteries and the social customs that accompanied 
death. “I’m more comfortable looking at the past because I am 
uncomfortable pronouncing on contemporary life. I think peo- 
ple are willing to suspend disbelief when a book is set in the 
past. | need to have more leeway when writing, and historical 
settings give that to me.” 

And Chevalier believes she has an added advantage: 
she herself is “displaced.” As an American living abroad, she 
says, ‘I think I am an outsider, standing on the sidelines of both 
countries, just watching. That gives me an edge to look at the 
world around me in a slightly different way.” 

Chevalier has begun work on her fourth novel, based 
on the Lady and the Unicorn medieval tapestries that hang in 
the Cluny Museum in Paris. “This time I'll be going back to art- 
work,’ she says. “I was just doing some research this morning, 
and I loved it. ‘Oh yes,’ | thought. ‘I’m on the right track.’ It’s a 
nice feeling.” @ 


Tracy Chevalier can be contacted via her website at www.tchevalier.com. 


Joanna Gajewski /s associate editor of the London-based World Link, the 
magazine of the World Economic Forum. 


Review of Falling Angels 


by David Young, Longman Professor of English and Creative Writing 


i fied CHEVALIER’S NEW NOVEL IS A COMPLICATED DELIGHT. It 
mixes high comedy with devastating loss and 
change, and it moves nimbly among a number of 
interesting subjects: Victorian funerals and mourn- 
ing practices, the suffragette movement, family 
dynamics in Edwardian households, class differ- 
ences, menstruation and abortion, the art and 
science of gravedigging, and the many changes that 
were sweeping over the world at the beginning of the 
20th century. 

Her boldest and best decision, | think, was 
to distribute the narrative among a number of voic- 
es, to ask all the characters in the book, virtually, to share in the 
task of telling the story. That choice allows for a generosity of per- 
spective that the reader must inevitably enter into; we may wish to 
take sides, and we do, but ultimately we see the world of this novel 
from every character's viewpoint, and that gives us a sense of fair- 
ness and thoroughness. | would like to have heard more from my own 
favorite character, Ivy May Waterhouse, who speaks just once, heart- 


FALLING ANGELS 


TRACY CHEVALIER 


breakingly and briefly, but | understand why 
Chevalier has withheld that voice. 

Historical novels are, like lots of good art, a 
kind of sleight of hand. We cannot really travel in 
time or recreate the past, and history always has to 
leave out more than it includes, which means that it 
is going to distort the very thing it tries to recreate. 
But our visits to the past, however precarious or illu- 
sory, can be meaningful and rewarding to us in many 
ways: how people like ourselves managed their lives 
and the demands of their families and societies a 
hundred years back gives us a mirror we'd be foolish 
not to make use of. And if we're superbly entertained in the bargain, 


_ It's as though we got two things for the price of one. 


Next time I’m in London, | plan to visit Highgate Cemetery, 
where this novel is frequently and very imaginatively set. It will allow 
me to revisit a cast of characters whose acquaintance | have great- 
ly enjoyed. | intend to inspect all the angels, with an eye made more 
acute by the perspectives and vision of Tracy Chevalier. 
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The Emperor’s New Clothes: Biological Theories 
of Race at the Millennium 


By JOSEPH L. GRAVES, JR. '77 


ad 


Rutgers University Press, 2001 


Reviewed by JAMES MILLETTE 


HIS IS A THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY BOOK, offered at the turn of the 

new millennium, on an idea that did not exist in full mea- 

sure at the start of the old millennium, and which will die 
away only unwillingly as the human story of the next thousand 
years unfolds. 

The idea is race, a subject that has perplexed the minds, 

unraveled the emotions, and complicated the lives of millions 
of people over the last 500 years. There are those who believe, 


“There are those who believe, erroneously, that race ‘has always been 
with us.’ And there are those who do not. Joseph Graves is one of them.” 


erroneously, that race “has always 
been with us.” And there are 
those who do not. Joseph L. 
Graves, Jr., is one of them. The 
concept of race has a beginning, 
but as yet no end, because some 
of the forces that gave it birth are 
still alive and well. In so saying, 


EMPEROR'S 
NEW 


CLOTHES 


Graves, professor of evolutionary 
biology holding appointments in 
life sciences at Arizona State 
University West and in African 
American studies at Arizona State University Main, targets 
some of these forces in the organizational design of his work. 
Ironically, they are fictional. 

The emperor had no clothes; but who would tell him so? 
The only one who dared was the little boy, uninhibited by the 
presumption that emperors are not supposed to be naked. 
Graves appropriated his title from Hans Christian Andersen’s 
classic fable because it “likens to how we as Americans have 


been duped by the myth of our socially racial categories.” 

In strict scientific terms, race is a myth. But the mythology 
is so powerful that those who question its validity were for a 
long time, and sometimes still are, frequently supposed to be 
foolish and ignorant, while those who indulged, and sometimes 
still do indulge in racist superstition, have profited mightily 


from their beliefs and are to be counted among the powerful, 


the wealthy, the cultured, and the educated. 

Intellectual sophisticates, lay and clerical, and hard-nosed 
businessmen invented race, or, perhaps more argumentatively, 
reinvented it with vigor. There is these days a thriving literature 
debating the origins of race. 

Graves holds that, until the opening up of the New World, 
the concept of race, and more particularly its exploitation, was 
undeveloped. In the process of establishing the new societies 
(the Americas, as they came to be called), the idea of race 
became the founding dogma of a type of social engineering 
based on the notion of human inequality, the scale of which 
was previously unknown outside the confines of barbarism and 
religious and political zealotry. 

We are, of course, talking about slavery. And since New 
World slavery was invented, race has never looked back. If it 
was once true to say “No bishop, no king!” it is even truer to 
say, when contemplating the history of the racial world: “No 
slavery, no race.” New World slavery brought race 
onto the historical stage. The paradox is that men 
thought slavery was rationalized by racial differ- 
ence. 

Wearing his evolutionary biological hat, 
Gates provides an extensive and erudite narration of the scien- 
tific arguments against race, as well as some of the soi-disant 
“arguments” of some of the main proponents of the notion that 
race is firmly based on scientific principles and investigations. 
And if we think the disappearance of New World slavery 
destroyed the edifice of racial belief, he provides evidence to 
the contrary. As slavery lay on its deathbed in the late 19th cen- 
tury, the “new imperialism” was putting race, its ideological 
offspring, to work in support of theories of social Darwinism, 
which spawned modern day colonialism, super-exploitation, 
eugenics, Nazism, apartheid, and the neo-social Darwinism of 
modern-day IQ theorizing. 

Graves has more than adequately shown himself the equal 
of the large task he has undertaken. His book is a significant 
intervention in the ongoing debate and will do much to enliven 
the discussion. It should find interested audiences among his- 
torians; social, moral, and political philosophers; African 
American and diaspora scholars; and students, biologists, scien- 
tists, and general readers. It will also, undoubtedly, attract its 
quota of critics. Perhaps its greatest strength is the witness it 
offers to the unfailing interdisciplinarity of many of the ques- 
tions touching on the lives and experiences of black people, 
and the regularity with which these questions invoke the con- 
sideration of some of the larger issues facing modern society. 


James Millette is professor and chair of African American studies at 
Oberlin College. 
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Race and the Writing of History: 
Riddling the Sphinx 
By MaGuan Ke!Ta ’72 
Oxford University Press, 2000 


ee INCREASED INTEREST in the role 
of race in Western culture, scholars have 
neglected much of the 19th- and 20th-cen- 


tury work produced by black intellectuals. 


Keita examines the controversial legacy of 


writing history in America and offers a fresh 
perspective on the challenge of building 
new historiographies and epistemologies. 
He is associate professor of history and 
director of Africana studies at Villanova 
University. 


The Art of Innovation 
By Tom KELLEY '77 
Doubleday, 2001 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES look at IDEO, the 
Silicon Valley-based design firm that pro- 
duced cutting-edge products such as the 
Apple mouse, Polaroid’s I-Zone instant cam- 
era, and the Palm Pilot. Using entertaining 
anecdotes of the firm’s successes and fail- 
ures, Kelley reveals the strategies and 
secrets [DEO uses to turn out hit after hit 
and provides the reader with the insights 
and tools to follow suit. Kelley is general 


manager of IDEO. 


Human Trials: Scientists, Investors, and 
Patients in the Quest for a Cure 
By SuSAN QUINN '62 
Perseus Publishing, 2001 


| pa IS A FASCINATING SURVEY of the his- 
tory of immunology by a writer whose 
ability to put complex theories into lay terms 
is known to readers of her articles in The 
New York Times Magazine and Atlantic 


Monthly. 


multiple sclerosis are considered by many 


Autoimmune diseases such as 
doctors more devastating illnesses than 
brain tumors, as there is little that can 
reverse the diseases. Dr. Howard Weiner at 
the Center for Neurological Diseases in 
Boston is fighting for medication that will 


alleviate symptoms, and Quinn follows him 


as he experiments with cures for his 
patients. Quinn lives in Brookline, 
Viassachusetts, with her husband, Dr. 


Daniel H. Jacobs ‘59. 
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In Our Own Best Interest: How Defending 
Human Rights Benefits All Americans 
By Wituiam F. Scuutz ’71 


Beacon Press, 2001 


ODAY, SAYS SCHULZ, the U.S. is becoming 
less active in promoting universal human 
rights. He believes that our government 
should support human rights in more con- 
that 
evenhanded enforcement is consistent with 


crete and visible ways, and_ says 
the highest American values and in our best 
interests. Schulz is executive director of 
Amnesty International USA and former 
president of the Unitarian/Universalist 


Association of Congregations. 


POLITIES 


- Big Government's Erratic §— 
- Campaign for Law and Order 


Crime and Politics: Big Government’s 
Erratic Campaign for Law and Order 
By TEp GEst ‘68 
Oxford University Press, 2001 


Tee IS THE INSIDE STORY of how crime 


policy is formulated inside the 
Washington beltway and state capitols, why 
we've had endless cycles of ineffective fed- 
eral legislation, and where reforms might 
lead us in the future. Gest has two decades 
of experience covering crime policy and the 
Supreme Court for U.S. News and World 
Report and has directed the program on 
crime policy and the news media at the Jerry 
Lee Center of Criminology at the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Ties That Divide: Ethnic Politics, 
Foreign Policy, & International Conflict 
By STEPHEN M. SAIDEMAN 88 


Columbia University Press, 2001 


rHNIC CONFLICTS HAVE CREATED crises 
Et NATO and between NATO and 


Russia, produced massive flows of refugees, 


destabilized neighboring countries, and 
increased the threat of nuclear war between 
Pakistan and India. Interventions have cost 
the U.S., the United Nations, and other 
actors billions of dollars. Saideman argues 
that domestic political competition compels 
countries to support the side of an ethnic 
conflict with which constituents share ethi- 
cal ties. He and his wife, Katherine G. 


Saideman ’86, live in Burke, Virginia. 


The Ute Indians of Utah, Colorado, 
and New Mexico 
By VirGINIA MCCONNELL SIMMONS ‘49 
University Press of Colorado, 2000 


WwW 55 ARCHIVAL PHOTOGRAPHS and 
eight maps, this book reveals the exis- 
and 


agencies, as the author chronicles the lives 


tence of Indian farms little-known 
of the Utes as nomads, horsemen, warriors, 
raiders, traders, and modern citizens coping 
with today’s problems. Simmons is the 
award-winning author of 14 books and an 
editor for the Colorado Historical Society 
and Pruett Publishing Company. 
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How Can We Keep From Singing: 
Music and the Passionate Life 
JOAN OLIVER GOLDSMITH 72 


W.W. Norton Publishers, 2000 


OLDSMITH HOPED TO BECOME a profes- 
a singer after graduating as a voice 
major from the Conservatory. Although she 
taught singing and did commercials in New 
York, she never quite “made it.” Finally, she 
opted to earn an MBA and become a suc- 
cessful businesswoman. Publishers Weekh 


put it this way: At midlife, she discovered 


J 
Ji 


Bookshelt continued 


her ‘tessitura—a sense of home, personally 
and professionally.” That happened when she 
began singing with the Minnesota Chorale, 
learned music, found friends, recovered from 
a divorce, and worked with conductors like 
Robert Shaw and Bobby McFerrin. In fact, 
McFerrin said of the book, “Singing for your 
life is what Goldsmith's book is all about. 
Read it and sing!” 

Cradle of Life: The Discovery of Earth’s 

Earliest Fossils 
By J. WILLIAM SCHOPF 62 
Princeton University Press, 2001 


HE QUEST TO DISCOVER fossils dating 


back more than 550 million years culmi- 


nated dramatically in 1993, when Schopf 


identified fossilized microorganisms 3.5  bil- 
lion years old. His find opened up a vast 
period of time—about 85 percent of this plan- 
ets history—tor research and new theories 
about life's origins. A professor of paleobiolo- 
gy at UCLA, Schopf received national book 
prizes for two edited volumes on life’s earliest 
Humboldt 


Guggenheim 


evolution, an Alexander von 


Research Prize, and two 
Fellowships. Cradle of Life received the 2000 


Phi Beta Kappa Science Award. 


Listening to Music 
By Jay ZORN 53, WITH JUNE AUGUST 
Prentice Hall, 2000 


Tha KNOWS HOW TO TEACH music 
appreciation, and his new text is one of 
the top five best sellers in the field. If one 
wants to teach such a course, his package 
allows you to do so beautifully, from pre- 
baroque through the Broadway musical. The 
manual includes four CDs, 250 photos and 
color plates, 62 biographical sketches, an 
instructors manual, and a computerized test 
bank. The coordinated interactive website 
has reinforcement activities. Zorn is a pro- 
fessor of musi at the 


Southern California and a conductor and 


trumpet player. This is his 13th book in the 


field ol MILUSI¢ 
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Signals from Space: 
The Chandra X-ray Observatory 


By RoBert NAEYE '85 


Turnstone Publishing/Harvard-Smithsonian 


Center for Astrophysics, 2000 


le CHANDRA X-RAY OBSERVATORY is a 
cutting-edge astronomy research satellite, 
the X-ray equivalent of the Hubble Space 
Telescope. Written for junior high students, 
the book guides readers through the journey 


from concept to finished observatory. Naeye 


was senior editor of Astronomy magazine for 


five years, before his recent appointment as 


editor of Mercury magazine. 


Ivory Cradle 
By ANNE Marie Macari 77 
The American Poetry Review, 2000 
ACARI WINNER of. the 


WAS CEE 


American Poetry Review's Honickman 


First Book Prize for 2000. Her collection of 


24 poems resembles snapshots in an album 
of memories, based on moments in her own 


life, reflecting anger, joy, love, and relief. 


Losing Malcolm: 
A Mother’s Journey through Grief 


By CAROL HENDERSON '74 


University Press of Mississippi, 2001 


? TERWEAVING DREAMS and_ journal 
entries, this moving memoir is the author's 
story of the painful loss of her newborn son 
from a heart murmur. Plunged into the 
depths of grief, she resurfaces with a new- 


found sense of self, a deep empathy for 


others, and an awareness of the place of 


grief in the broader tapestry of life. 


Stone Sky Lifting 
3y LiA PURPURA 86 
Ohio State University Press, 2000 


le IS A SMALL BOOK OF POEMS by the 
author of The Brighter Veil and Increase, 
Award in 


2000 AWP 


Creative Nonfiction. The collection is a 


which won the 
study in states of extremity, portraying vio- 
lence at one end of the spectrum and 
unbidden solace at the other. Purpura 
teaches at Loyola College’s department of 
communications; Stone Sky Lifting is the 
winner of the 2000 Ohio State University 


Press/The Journal Award. 


Signs and Abominations 
By BRUCE BEASLEY 80 
Wesleyan University Press, 2000 


| Fees IS A SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY designed 
book of poems that integrates the rela- 
tionship between religion and art at the end 
of the 20th century. A series of damaged 
crusaders 


likenesses—child stumbling 


toward Jerusalem, the man who wants to 
preserve for posterity his tattooed body, 
Andres Serrano submerging a crucifix in his 


own urine 


are part of a deformed search 
for signs of the divine among the abomina- 
tions of the profane. Beasley, a professor of 
English at Western Washington University, 
a National Endowment of the Arts Writing 
Fellow, and author of three books of poetry, 
lives in Bellingham, Washington, with his 
wife, Suzanne L. Paola ’80. 


Fireflies in the Dark: 
The Story of Fried! Dicker-Brandeis and 
the Children of Terezin 
3y SUSAN GOLDMAN RUBIN '59 
Holiday House, 2000 


? DECEMBER 1942, Dicker-Brandeis, an 
artist, art therapist, and teacher, was 
forced by the Nazis to move to the Terezin 
concentration camp in Czechoslovakia. 
Once there, she used her art supplies to 
bring a world of fantasy to hundreds of 
children living in appalling conditions. 
This children’s book, filled with pho- 
tographs and reproductions of the 
astonishing artwork she, her colleagues, 
and the children produced, is a testament 
to hope. In 1944 Dicker-Brandeis was sent 
\uschwitz-Birkenau, 


with 30 students to 
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where they all perished. The book has 
received a number of awards and honors, 
including Booklist's Top Ten Youth Art 
Books for 2000. Goldman Rubin lives in 


Malibu, California. 


Rhode Island Stained Glass: 
An Historical Guide 
By PauL F. Norton ’38 
William L. Bauhan, 2001 


HODE ISLAND IS A MUSEUM Of stained glass 
te. In a churches throughout the 
state, 330 buildings contain magnificent win- 
dows worth seeing, some by local artisans, 
and others by important studios in other 
American cities. With its remarkable collec- 
tion of color plates, the book includes 


descriptions of studios and designers. 


Handbook of Early Literary Research 
By Susan B. NEUMAN AND 
Davip K. DICKINSON ‘71 
Guilford Publications, 2001 


>a aaa CHILDREN with the strongest 
possible literacy foundations in the first 
six years of life is a critical challenge today, 
and this book brings together leading 
authorities to pave the way. Dickinson is a 
senior research scientist at the Education 
Newton, 


Development Center in 


Massachusetts. 


Hermeneutics and Honor: 
Negotiating Female “Public” Space in 
Islamic/Ate Societies 
Epirep By ASMA AFSARUDDIN 82 


Harvard Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies, 2000 


‘i SE ESSAYS EXAMINE Islamic womens 
traversal of public space and the public 
consequences of their private behavior. 


Distinguished scholars reflect on historical 


Fp Ze) 3 


views of the societies of the traditional world 
of Islam, raising the curtain on the elaborate 
cultural codes of honor and the subtle 
changes occurring now. Afsaruddin is assis- 
tant professor in the Middle East studies 


program at the University of Notre Dame. 


The Sense of Antirationalism 
By KAREN Carr ’81 AND PHILIP IVANHOE 


Seven Bridges Press, 2000 


Ae RELIGIOUS category emerges 
when comparing the philosophies of 
Zhuangzi, the Chinese Daoist thinker about 
whom stories have circulated for 2,000 
years, with those of Kierkegaard, a 
Protestant. While acknowledging differ- 
ences in their religious visions, they shared 
the goal of hoping to relieve the spiritual 
emptiness in people's lives. Carr is chair of 
studies department at 


the religious 


Lawrence University. 


Men without Women: Masculinity and 
Revolution in Russian Fiction, 1917-1929 


By ELior BORENSTEIN '88 
Duke University Press, 2000 


HE ABSENCE AND ABSTRACTION of 
lees in such Russian works as Red 
Cavalry by Isaak Babel, Envy by Yuri Olesha, 
and Chevengur by Andrei Platonov is the 
subject of Borenstein’s study of gender in 
early communist Russia. According to 
Borenstein, the absence of women reflects 
the construction of masculine values such 
as production, industry, and struggle that 
were the hallmark of the post-revolutionary 
era. The ideology was to fade with the 
advent of the Stalinist era when women, 
home, and family were no longer antitheti- 
cal to socialism. Borenstein is assistant 
professor of Russian and Slavic studies at 


New York University. 


Scholastic Science Dictionary 
By MELVIN BERGER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANNAH BONNER 78 
Scholastic, 2000 


HIS IS A DEFTLY ILLUSTRATED dictionary 
T: basic scientific terms and ideas, mak- 
ing it an excellent addition to an elementary 
: librarv. Bonner is an independent 


Medte rd, 


school 


artist. who lives and works in 


Massachusetts. 


Web Wisdom: How to Evaluate and 
Create Information Quality on the Web 
By JANET Epwarps ALEXANDER 68 AND 


MARSHA ANN TATE 


Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc., 1999 


lex IS A REFERENCE for anyone needing 
to evaluate or establish information qual- 
ity on the web. The book includes checklists 
for step-by-step quality evaluations of virtu- 
ally any web page and addresses other 
important issues such as understanding the 
ways that advertising and sponsorship may 
affect the quality of web information. 
librarian and 


Alexander is a reference 


Internet trainer at Widener University. 


Geology at Indiana 
University: 1840-2000 
By NoRMAN Gary LANE '52 


Department of Geological Sciences, 2000 


| pe IS AN INFORMAL, illustrated history 
of the study of geological sciences at 
Indiana University, which has trained stu- 
able 


academy, government, and industry. The 


dents to become scientists in the 
author, a professor at Indiana University, 


lives in Bloomington. 


Mites of the Honey Bee 


EpiITED BY THomMAS C. WEBSTER 73 AND 
KEITH S, DELAPLANE 
Dadant & Sons, 2001 


Ue RE IS A CURRENT SUMMARY of under- 
standing of honeybee parasites. The 
chapter authors are known for their work on 
their respective subjects. Webster is an 


entomologist at Kentucky State University. 
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Classes of 1932, 1937, 1942, 1947 
Commencement-Reunion will be held 
on campus May 24-27, 2002. 


James A. Roemer played on the varsity baseball 


team at Oberlin, lettering from 1925-27. Living 
in Warren, Ohio, he has 
with 


remained active 


Oberlin by serving as a 
class agent and an alumni 
admissions representative. 
James 1S pictured 1ere 


with his orandaug LUCE 
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Gwen, wearing his 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Fall 2001 


\lusics commencement 
ceremony in Boston, where 
he is the oldest liv ing former 
president of the NEC and 
\Ithough 

Chet 


visits the Conservatory two 


dean emeritus. 


wheelchair-bound, 


days a week, traveling from _ ‘ 
- | Chet Williams 

his nursing home, where he 

is well-loved by all. Address: Clark House at 

FoxHill Village, 30 Longwood Dr., Westwood, 


MA 02090.P: 781.320.8426. 


Ruth E. West of Lebanon, Ohio, celebrated 


her 90th birthday May 27 with family and 


friends. Among the well-wishers were her 
nephew, Robert West Hutchison ‘70; her niece, 
Sally and Frances 


Hutchison Dunn ‘63: 


Hutchison Bray '37, Ruth's former Bosworth 


Hall apartment mate. 
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Bruce L. Bennett recently received a procla- 
mation from the mayor of San Luis Obispo at a 
city council meeting for his seven years of vol- 


DDO» 


unteer service to the city. Address: 2221 King 
Ct. #6, San Luis Obispo, CA 93401. P: 


805.541.3543. 


Mary Beth McCalla recently moved to 


Kendal Dr., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Email: Mhrmc@aol.com. 


Kendal at Oberlin. Address: 91 


45 


Lucy Estrin Kavaler has published 17 
books, three of which 
have recently been 


reprinted as trade publi- 


cations by AuthorsGuild 


and iUniverse.com. 
\vailable through ama- 
zon.com are The Astors, A 
Family Chronicle of Pomp 
I 
"Ta LP, } r¢ 
and Power; Heroes and Lucy Kavaler 


Lovers, An Antarctic Obsession, about an all- 
women’s expedition; and The Secret Lives of the 
Edmonts, about the fabulously rich in 1895. 
Among her other books are Mushrooms, Molds, 
and Miracles and Freezing Point. Lucy has 
donated her original manuscripts to the 
archives of three universities. She and her hus- 
band, Arthur, have two children, Roger and 
\ndrea. ®@ 


Barbara Leete 


Stange of 
Saskatchewan is busy with a number of service 
and educational organizations and traveling to 
connect with family and friends. She says she 
has been sharing recent issues of OAM dealing 
with religious life on campus with her minister 
from the States. “I hear glowing reports of the 


Oberlin experience,’ she says. “My son is visit- 


ing from Australia and knows several Oberlin 
people in Indonesia. After reading the latest 
magazine, he began dreaming about sending 
Address: 9 


S4S5M5, 


daughter to Oberlin.” 
McDougall Rd., Regina 


Saskatchewan, SK-FA140. 


James E. Dittes has been appointed as the 


his 


Roger J. Squire Professor of Pastoral 
Counseling at Yale. He is a scholar of the psy- 
chology of religion, pastoral theology, and the 
theology of masculinity and holds three Yale 
degrees: a BD from the divinity school and an 
MS and a PhD in psychology. James has taught 
at Yale since 1955 and has served as chair of 
the Council on Graduate Studies in Religion in 


the United States. 


Debbie Webster Nichols of Australia attend- 


ed her 50th reunion in Oberlin in May and 
then traveled to Pilgrim Place in Claremont, 


California, to visit her father, 100-vear-old 


Donald Webster ‘23. Frances Hutchison Bray 


36 is also a Pilgrim Place resident. 
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Rosalind Kenworthy is the recipient of 


Planned Parenthood’s Constance E. Cook 


Community Service Award. A leader in the suc 
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cessful effort to advocate contraceptive ser- 
vices at Cornell in the ‘60s, Roz became the 
university's first sexuality counselor, continuing 
until her retirement last year. The award, 
named for the woman who led the New York 
State legislature to passage of the nation’s first 
comprehensive abortion law three years before 
Roe v. Wade, recognizes individuals who have 
made outstanding contributions to reproduc- 


tive freedom and sexual health. 


Jane Chamberlain Hannauer says she 


missed her reunion at Oberlin this year for a 
very good reason: her husband of nearly 44 
years, George Hannauer III, had a heart 
transplant in April. She says that by the next 
reunion she and George hope to be residents of 
Kendal at Oberlin. Meanwhile, they are med- 
ically tethered to Temple University Hospital 
until April 2002. “I’m becoming aware that | 
am married to a man with a life expectancy—a 
new thing for us both,” she says. She reminds 
her friends, “Organ donors live longer!” 
Address: 232 Windsor Commons, Cranbury, 
NJ 08512-2526. P: 609.448.8729. 


Ellie Busick and husband Walter Simonson 
attended a “marvelous piano recital” by Tom 
Shepard at Carnegie Hall May 8. The program 
included Debussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and 
Schumann. Other Obies in the audience were 
Bob Kries and Jon Mallamud, Betsy Shaw 
Wiener 57, and Paul Morantz 60. Address: 
4054 Doveville Ln., Fairfax, VA 22032-1444. 
Email: simonson@erols.com. ® Harvey 


Culbert and Alice Summerbell Culbert are 


spending lots more time with music and bicy- 
cling these days. Harvey has retired as a clinical 
physicist in radiation oncology at the University 
of Chicago, where he was chief physicist at La 
Grange Memorial Hospital. Alice has retired 
from her job as a writer at SPSS Inc., where 
she wrote manuals for statistical software. 
heir four children are all in their 30s and have 
graced their parents with three grandchildren. 


Email: ahaculbert@interaccess.com. 


Katharine Gerson DeBolt, violist, and hus 


pand David DeBolt, bassoonist, performed in 
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Visions of Hope 


44 [J participated in a miracle,” says Kathy Spahn '76, 
recalling an unforgettable experience aboard a 
DC-10 jet eye surgery hospital where a young 
blind boy was being treated by an apprehensive medical 
staff. 

The child’s eye had been severely damaged; surgery had 
been his only hope for recovery. Kathy and the other specta- 
tors remained breathless while his final bandages were 
loosened. The surgeon cautiously questioned the child 
about his surroundings. To everyone's heartache the boy 
stayed quiet, until the doctor off-handedly remarked that he 
thought himself a handsome man. The child giggled and 
looked up at the surgeon, shaking his head as if to say, “I’m not so sure about that, Doc.” The 
boy’s laughter left no doubt. He could see. 

A memorable moment? Yes. Uncommon? Not so much. For nearly two decades, an organiza- 
tion known as ORBIS has operated the world’s first and only flying eye hospital and teaching 
center. At its helm is Kathy, whose Oberlin-nurtured humanitarian spirit has reached all corners 
of the globe. Her work in the arts community and among people with AIDS included five years as 
executive director of God’s Love We Deliver, a New York-based agency battling malnutrition and 
hunger among those with HIV/AIDS. 

Two years ago Kathy was named president and executive director of ORBIS, a $30-million 
organization determined to improve the quality and access of eye-care systems in developing 
countries, particularly among children. ORBIS reports that 80 percent of people who are blind 
need not be; impairments could be prevented or cured with routine techniques. The developing 
world is home to 90 percent of the blind, people without access to medical attention and who are 
unaware that treatment exists. 

Since its first mission, the flying hospital has presented more than 460 programs in 80 
countries, training 54,000 doctors and treating 23,000 patients in Cuba, Syria, Mongolia, 
Bulgaria, the Philippines, Myanmar, the Dominican Republic, Germany, and more. 

“The volunteer doctors always impress me,” says Kathy from her New York office. “They fly 
coach and take a week’s vacation away from their practices. They spend 20 to 25 hours travel- 
ling to developing countries where they may not know the language. The compassion and heart 
they have are just amazing.” 

Instructional sessions aboard the DC-10 hospital are impressive and intense; a 25-member 
team of surgeons, nurses, biomedical engineers, anesthesiologists, pilots, and mechanics staff 
each three-week program. 

Potential patients are screened to determine which medical conditions offer the best oppor- 
tunities for demonstrating surgical techniques. Patients are prepped and taken to the plane's 
laser surgery or operating room, and 52 local doctors watch the procedure from a classroom 
aboard the aircraft. An interactive video system lets them watch, hear, and question ORBIS sur- 
geons as they operate. Hundreds of more surgeons join in via “wet labs"—classrooms set up 
inside the airport, in which they practice new skills on artificial eyes. Upon completion of the 
program, ORBIS leaves the doctors training videos in their native languages. 

The adage “...teach a man to fish and he eats for a lifetime” has become ORBIS’ unofficial 
creed, says Kathy, whether in the boardroom or the operating room. And how has the job affected 
her personally? “Every time | come back to the U.S., | kiss the ground. I've never been more 


appreciative of what | have.” 


—Yvonne Gay 
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piano, and people seem to like them. They also say they learn a lot.” 

Somewhat of a child prodigy, Raymond took to music years before 
formal training, tuxedos, and conductor's batons entered the picture. 
With the help of musically inclined parents, Doris and Lee Harvey, he 
began reading music by the age of 9. 

“My mother is an amateur pianist, and my father an amateur 
singer,” Raymond explains. “It was great that my mother found the time 
to teach me to play piano, and obviously, | took to it very well. Although 
my parents weren't professional musicians, they were very encouraging. 
They did all they could to pave the way for my musical studies.” 

Since that time, Raymond's conducting talents have been show- 
cased with many of the country’s leading orchestras, including those in 
Philadelphia, (where he returns for a third time in January), Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Utah, Rochester, Detroit, Louisville, New Orleans, San Diego, and 


Maestro, If You Please 


aymond Harvey’s conducting 

magic has been enchanting 

symphony audiences from coast 
to coast, where he is revered for his 
ability to absorb the mood of music 
and, with an even greater intensity, 
reflect it back to his orchestras. 

During a seven-year music direc- 

torship with the Fresno (California) 
Philharmonic, Raymond '73 was cred- 


ited with rescuing a once fledging 
orchestra by taking the organization out of the red and increasing ticket 
sales 40 percent. In 1999 the Oberlin education major, who holds a 
master’s degree in choral conducting and a doctorate in musical arts 
from the Yale School of Music, was invited to take his talents as a 
pianist and choral conductor to the Kalamazoo Symphony. 

“When I’m on stage conducting, my main function is that of a cata- 
lyst,” he says. “I’m trying to elicit a response from the orchestra players 
that will make an impact on the listeners. The conductor is a combina- 
tion of actor, scholar, cheerleader, policeman, and artist, all in one.” 

Raymond's excitement for music Is all the rage off stage, too. He 
commits to dozens of speaking engagements throughout the year, and 
audience members make it a point to arrive an hour early for pre-con- 
cert lectures which are growing in popularity. Attendance at his lectures 


more than doubled. 


“Many people who come to symphony concerts arrive without much 
preparation. This is complex music that is better understood with a lit- 
tle background,” Raymond explains. “When | give pre-concert lectures, 
I'm trying to let the audience know what to listen for. There are great 
beauties to be uncovered and so many things | don’t want people to 


Antoinette Handy. 


in our budget size. 


miss. | keep the lectures brief and entertaining. | play excerpts at the 


eight concerts in Italy and 
Germany in June with the 
Kent Camerata. Kitty and 
David later vacationed in 


Switzerland, where they 


enjoyed being on top of 

the world, driving over 

> mountain passes, and 

i hiking after taking cable 

Katharine DeBolt a 1:¢¢ 

cars tor the most difficult 

ascents. ® Willard Johnson and Livia Berg 

still live on 11-1/2 acres in Pauma Valley, 

California, sheltered by oak and sycamore 

trees Chey have | dog: and two horse: to lool 

after, and “Prof Will” teaches religious studies 
40 


part time at San Diego State University. 
Address: 20113 Highway 76, Pauma Valley, CA 


92061. P: 760.742.4234. 
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J. William Schopf and Arlene W. Saxonhouse 


65 are among the 13 visiting scholars named 


by the Phi Beta Kappa Society for the 2001-02 


academic vear. The scholars travel across the 
U.S. to universities and colleges, spending two 
days on each campus to meet with undererad- 
uates in their fields of expertise. William is 
professor of paleobiology and director of the 
Center for the Study of Evolution and the 


Phoenix, as well as the New York Philharmonic’s Young People’s 
Concerts and the Boston Pops. 

Raymond is equally at home in the world of opera. As music director 
of the El Paso Opera, he has conducted the company's productions of 
Tosca, Carmen, Madama Butterfly, Don Giovanni, La Boheme, and Aida. 
Other appearances include the Houston Grand Opera, Greater Buffalo 
Opera, Indianapolis Opera, and Fresno Opera. He has been featured in 
Ebony and Symphony magazines and is profiled in Black Conductors by 


“The Kalamazoo Symphony is at the start of a brand new chapter in 
its 77-year history,” Raymond says. “Thanks to a Ford Foundation grant, 
we're now able to add more full-salaried players, increasing our capa- 
bility for educational outreach concerts, regional touring, and new 
projects. It also will give us more artistic stability than many orchestras 


“For myself, | love doing what I’m doing,” he adds. “I've always 
loved opera and have been a theater nut since | was a kid. I’m glad to 
have the opportunity to guest conduct major orchestras, and the satis- 
faction of shaping the artistic direction of my own orchestra here in 
Kalamazoo. Life is good.” 


—Yvonne Gay 


Origin of life at UCLA. Arlene is professor of 
political science and women’s studies at the 
University of Michigan. A fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, she 
was previously vice president of the American 
Political Science Association and president of 


the Midwest Political Science Association. 


Bruce Cole is President George W. Bushs 


first choice to head the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. A professor of fine arts and 
comparative literature and chair of the depart 


ment of the history of art at Indiana University, 
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Bruce has authored 12 books and is regarded as 
an expert on the Italian Renaissance. The nom- 
ination, subject to Senate approval, is for a 
four-year term to succeed chairman William 
Ferris. The humanities endowment has award- 
ed more than $3.1 billion in fellowships and 
grants since its creation in 1965. Bruce is a 
member of the Academia Senese degli 
Intronati, the oldest learned society in Europe. 
¢ Don Kratsch recently “cut the cord” with 
American Express to take the job of CFO at 
Infinite Campus, providing administrative soft- 
ware to school districts. He says, “This means 
working for my son, which is a truly humbling 


experience!” Email: dhhk@pconline.com. 


David Evans is teaching voice and related 
courses at Texas Christian University during 
the 2001-02 academic year. He has retired 
from State University College at Fredonia 
where he spent 23 years as teacher and chair of 
voice and director of the college choir and 
chamber singers. @ Anita Fahrni-Minear, 
who taught at Tunghai University from 1966- 
68 under the Shansi program, is a second-term 
the 


Thurgau, Switzerland. Her networking with 


member of Cantonal Parliament of 
women’s organizations includes exchanges with 
the All China Federation and expanding the 
foreign language library at Otgontenger 


University at Ulaanbataar, Mongolia. 


Ann Ruesink Lydecker was named chancel- 
lor at the University of Wisconsin-River Falls in 
August 2000, following eight years as dean, and 
then provost, at Bridgewater State College. 


(Note: this information was reported incorrectly 
in the summer issue.) Email: ann.m.lydeck- 


er@uwrf.edu. 


Larry Palmer, director of graduate studies in 
music and head of the organ department at 
Southern Methodist University, played for the 
King of Spain when His Majesty King Juan 


Carlos | received an honorary doctor of arts 
degree at the Dallas School. His Majesty had 
come to SMU to help open the university's new 
Meadows Museum, a much-enlarged home for 


the most comprehensive collection of Spanish 
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art to be found beyond the Iberian Peninsula. 
The only musical instrument in the Meadows 
Collection is an I18th-century Portuguese 
organ built by Pascal Caetano Oldovini and 
played by Larry and graduate organ students 
during the opening festivities. Larry serves as 
curator of the three-manual Fisk organ, opus 
101, housed at Meadows School of the Arts. 
¢ Glenn Roberts purchased the business he 


had been working for and is owner and presi- 
dent of The 


association 


Roberts Group, a_ trade 
management with 20 


employees specializing in FDA-regulated 


firm 


industries, including flavors, fragrances, 
spices, and food color. He and wife Kitty have 
| 1-year-old twin daughters and live in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington, DC. 


Thomas Allen lives in Phoenix where he is 


principal of a large high school. He retired 
two years ago from a similar job in Ohio. “As 
old as | am, | still play racquetball, basketball, 
and tennis,’ says Tom. Email: 
datom6640@msn.com. ¢ Jeffrey G. Hanna, 
executive director of college relations at 
Wooster since 1988, has been promoted to 
associate vice president of college relations 
and marketing. Before joining the Wooster 
staff, he attended Vanderbilt’s 
School, worked on newspapers in Nashville 


Divinity 


and Norfolk, and was editor and director of 
communications at Washington and Lee 


University. 


Sid Gillman is considering his next career 
move. He took over as Oberlin class agent fol- 
lowing David Bieler’s term and managed to 
raise $66,656 by Commencement. Sid has been 
studying for the Metro Bus written exam and is 
also considering returning to school for a two- 
year RN course. Address: 4710 Greenlee Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45216-0237. P: 513.242.2393. 


Email: spotter]09@supern.com. 
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Paul W. Blank’s life since 1972 includes wan- 
dering (Amazon Basin, Middle East, Asia); 


languages (Arabic, German, — Russian, 


Japanese); graduate schools (Wisconsin, 


Texas): academic jobs (a good one at | lumboldt 


State University, now professor and chair of 
geography); two failed marriages and one suc- 
cess (to Annette Makino); joy of (geriatric) 
fatherhood with daughter Maya, 4, and infant 
son Gabriel; and home, a mountain clearing 
east of Arcata, California, with family and two 


pack llamas. Email: pwb|@humboldt.edu. 


Rick Malkowski and Hilary Pople ’75 are 
delighted that their Jennifer 
Malkowski '05, has Oberlin, 


although she was also accepted at the 


daughter, 
enrolled at 


University of Chicago and Northwestern. “I 
enjoyed Oberlin as a student and kept visiting 
as a student's boyfriend until Hilary graduated,” 
says Rick. “Now I'll have a chance to visit as a 
student's father. How nice!” Address: 2322 W. 
Morse, Chicago, IL 60645. P: 773.338.4577. 
Email: trailman49@aol.com. 


Ann Baker Mendenhall and husband Phillip 


have a new grandchild, Kaya Ann, born to 


daughter Heidi April 14. Their house renova- 
tions are complete, including a piano studio 
where Ann teaches 25 students a week. 
Landscaping around the house and pond is the 
next project. In July Ann was on a panel of 
judges at a piano competition in San Antonio, 
the Concours International de la Musique. 


Email: ampm@uniserve.com. 


]. Steven Ramirez of Washington, DC, was 
recently sworn in as a junior officer in the 
United States Foreign Service. His major at 
Oberlin was in government studies, and he 
speaks Spanish and French fluently. His first 
tour of duty is in Chennai, India. Steven says 
his reason for joining the foreign service is to 
fulfill his lifelong desire to serve America 
abroad and to help bring better understand- 
ing between Americans and people in other 


countries. © Janet Sursa Sharp, a graduate 


of Cleveland Psychoanalytic Institute, is an 
adult psychoanalyst practicing in Cleveland 
Heights where she and John have lived for 
“an astonishing 23 years.” Their daughter 
Emily is a sophomore at Sarah Lawrence, and 
Laura, an Interlochen ballet major, began 


high school this fall. 
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Notes 


Steven W. Taub and wife Deborah ’78 (see 
below) adopted Abigail Rose Wen Taub on 
June 14. They spent two weeks in China— 
"Deb 


and Steve's 


Big Adventure,’ says 
Steve—to adopt Abigail, born May 5, 2000. 
She joins big brother Jonah, 7. Email: 


swtaub@aol.com. 


Ken Amster and wife Lori have a baby boy, 


Bryce Asher, born March 3. 


They live in 
Ridgecrest, California, at the northern end of 
the Mojave Desert where Ken works as a war- 
fare analyst for the U.S. Navy. Email: 
ken@ridgenet.net. © Deborah Glosser Taub 
was honored with her department's Best 
Teacher Award in the spring and has since been 
promoted to associate professor of educational 
tenure at Purdue. Email: 


studies with 


dtaub@purdue.edu. 


Sarah Cohen's book, Art, Dance, and _ the 
Body in French Culture of the Ancien Regime 
(Cambridge University Press, 2000), has won 
the Congress on Research in Dance 2001 
Award for a Scholarly Publication on Dance. 
P: 845.647.5091. ¢ Becky Liddle and Kathy 
Hines (now Kathy Liddle) ’89 were married in 
Fairchild Chapel by Rev. Anne Cohen 77. 
Because they met through the Oberlin 
Lambda Alumni, they held a three-day wed- 
ding celebration in Oberlin. Many of the 
guests rekindled fond memories while they 
were housed in their Talcott Hall guestrooms. 
Participating in the ceremony were Susie 
Liddle and Roger Liddle ’77; Ginny and 
Gordon Liddle, both ’47; and John Smith, 
Roz Galtz, Kristin Rubin, and Lisa Murray, all 
‘89. Other Obie wedding guests included 
Midge and Smith Brittingham, both ’60; 
Mary Anne Hardy, Jerry Helfand, and Laurie 
Levinson, all ‘77; Deborah Moore, J.C. 
Scharf, and Mary Ziskin, all 90; and faculty 
and staff members Jan Cooper, Cynthia 
Comer, and Michael Henle. Becky is associ- 
ate professor of counseling psychology at 
Auburn University. Kathy is earning a PhD in 
sociology at Emory University. The couple 
lives in Atlanta. Email: kathyliddle@mind- 


spring.com; beckyliddle@mindspring.com. ® 


Tom_Stoffregen is direc- 


tor of the Human Factors 
Research Laboratory in 


the Division of Kinesiology 


at the University of 
Minnesota. He will con- 
tinue his research on 


control and 


postural 
motion sickness and con- 

duct research in the wrap-around driving 
simulator that is part of the HFRL. Email: 


tas@umn.edu. Web: www.hfrl.umn.edu/. 


Andra Marx, with more than 20 years of 


experience in marketing and new product 
management for technology and financial ser- 
vices firms, was promoted in July to executive 
vice president of marketing promotion at 
IntraLinks, Inc., headquartered in New York. 
She has been senior vice president of market- 
ing since joining the company in 1998. Andra 
was vice president for both New York Life 
and Chase Manhattan Bank. © Jackie 
Reingold had her play produced in New York 
this summer. One of the roles was written for, 
and performed by, Nancy Giles ’81. Ethan 
Silverman ‘81 directed, and Obies Barbara 
Spandorf, Lori Bezahler ’81, Traci Parks ’82, 
and Kurt Sperling ‘78 were all members of 
the audience. * Sule Greg Wilson is teach- 
ing ancient history, as well as literature and 
composition, at Tempe Prepartory Academy, a 
charter school he says is one of the best in 
Arizona. His Brown Bag Luncheon Concert 
for the City of Phoenix Equal Opportunity 
Office, recorded earlier this year, was broad- 


cast statewide, and Sule is featured on the 


Hallmark Channel's new show, “Telling 


Stories with Tomie dePaola.” Sule is working 


on a novel that depicts how “sins of the 
great-great-great grandfathers” touch the life 
of 


owner/slavemaster. 


Greg Meyers is chief counsel of the Death 
Penalty Division for the Office of the Ohio 


the descendant of a plantation 


Public Defender. He and his teammates repre- 
sent more than half of the 200 men (there are 
no women) on Ohio's death row. He says that 
his delightful daughter Delaney has just started 


kindergarten. Email: meyersg@opd.state.oh.us. 


Deborah Artman has released her first CD, 
Lost Objects, an oratorio for which Deborah 
wrote the libretto. Part classical, part rock, part 
D] remix, “the boundaries are blurred,” says 
Deborah. Teldec Classics International/Warner 
is the publisher. Email: artman@netstep.net ® 


Eve Gordon, a clinical psychologist in private 
practice in Chicago, and husband Michael 
Gardner, have a new member of the family. Joel 
Gordon Gardner joined big brother Adam 
January 29, 2000. © Robert Tufel has been 
director of patient services at the National 
Oakland, 


California, for the last six years. He was in 


Brain Tumor Foundation in 
Cuba last spring as part of a health profession- 
al delegation, and in June presented at the 


third Global 
Organizations in Brighton, England. Robert 


Conference for Cancer 
made a brief stop in Oberlin recently, his first 
since graduation, and says he was amazed at 
how little has changed and that he kept expect- 
ing to run into someone he knew. Email: 


eliah40@hotmail.com. 
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Joshua Searle-White is teaching at Allegheny 


College and has his first book coming out this 
fall, The Psychology of Nationalism, published 
by Palgrave/St. Martin's Press. He says he loves 
living in Meadville, Pennsylvania, that small- 
town life is great, and that he, wife Lisbet, and 
their daughters, Rachel, 11, and Emily, 9, 
wouldn't want to live anywhere else. Joshua 
will be at the 2002 reunion and looks forward 
to seeing his classmates again. P: 
814.337.2971. Email: jsearle@allegheny.edu ¢ 
Kifflie Scott earned an MA in library and 
information science in May 1999 and works as 
assistant youth and reference librarian in 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. She says when 
she is not at the library, she helps her husband 
with his freelance writing career and shuttles 
their two kids to their various sporting events. 
Email: kiff47@yahoo.com. ® David Youtz 
joined Morgan Stanley in October as vice pres- 
ident. He had directed U.S. business programs 
at the Asia Society in New York for the previous 
three years. David's wife, Mary Child, is 
acquisition editor for Asia Studies at 
Cambridge University Press, and the couple is 
often in touch with David Wank '79, Tom Gold 


'70, and other Obies in Asian Studies academe. 
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In the Interest of Teenagers 


he idea came to him at 4:30 a.m. Former English professor 

Don Gallo '61, an authority on books for young adults, awoke 

Suddenly, envisioning a resource that would offer information 
about contemporary authors who write for teenagers. 

He rejected his first idea—published interviews with these writ- 
ers—believing that the multiple volumes required for such a project 
wouldn't hold much appeal for teen readers. A better medium was the 
web. So agreed Lynn Malloy and Beth Dufford of the Greenwood 
Publishing Group, and Authors4Teens.com was born. Today the Gallo- 
created site hosts interviews with 24 of the best writers for young 
adults, including National Book Award nominee Laurie Halse Anderson 
and Newbery Award winner Jerry Spinelli. Surfers can read author 
biographies (want to know how novelist Chris Crutcher lost his teeth?) 
or follow sound and photo links for in-depth information on the topics, 
places, and ideas discussed in interviews with the authors. 

As a teenager, says Don, he, like many of us, was encouraged 
and sometimes forced to read books that were unsuited for his age. 
“It took several years before | realized that it wasn’t Hemingway’s 
fault that | didn’t enjoy 7he Old Man and the Sea,” he says. “I just 
wasn't ready for that book in 10th grade. That novel, like almost 
everything we were taught in high school, had not been written for 
teenagers. Good young adult books deal honestly and openly with 


complex than the famous classics; 
Carolyn Coman’s Many Stones and 
David Klass’ You Don't Know Me 
are among his recent favorites. 
Short stories, too, are successful 
at addressing popular themes 
such as multiculturalism and 
character development. Don has 
edited several volumes of such 
works written by the great names 
in young adult literature. His latest 
publication, On the Fringe, was 
prompted by the shootings at 
Columbine High School. “It focuses 
on teenagers who are not part of the mainstream in their schools— 
the geeky, freaky kids who may be too quiet, too fat, too smart, too 
weird-looking, gay, from the wrong side of town, whatever.” 

Don knows about teenagers. Besides raising two of his own, he 
spent years in classrooms, observing firsthand what young people 
were reading. He retired in 1997 after 24 years at Central 
Connecticut State University, and today lives in Solon, Ohio, running 
his website and teaching occasional workshops. 

With a bachelor’s degree in English from Hope College, a mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching from Oberlin, and a PhD in English 
education from Syracuse, Don certainly has the pulse of the teenag- 
er, hoping to provide young readers with safe places to confront 
their struggles. “| respect kids,” he says, “and their ability to deal 


teenage issues and problems.” 


with real life.” 


The best novels for teens, he believes, are well written, yet less 


Their daughter, Sophie Ming, adopted from 


Guangxi province in China in 1995 is now 


nearly 7. David heads the New York chapter of 


Families with Children from China. 
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Beth Fouhy moved to Palo Alto after 13 
years at CNN in Washington, DC, to begin a 


Knight Fellowship at Stanford University 
where she will research the lives and political 
concerns of college-age women. The year- 
long program gives mid-career journalists a 
chance to take classes, do research, and 
recharge batteries. Beth spent the last six 
years in CNN’s political unit, most recently 
as executive producer. She says, “After cover- 
penate, 
Monica 


Newt Gingrich, and four presiden 


dozens of House, and 


gubernatorial races, Bill Clinton, 


LOWINS! 


tial elections, I’m definitely ready for a 
break.” Her husband, Joe Marty, will take a 
break from the State Department to do strate- 
gic planning with Sun Microsystems in Palo 
Alto, and 4-year-old Jonathan will attend 
preschool. Address: 2030 Amherst St., Palo 
Alto, GA. 94306. Pe 650.657.9268. 


beth.fouhy@turner.com. ° 


Email: 


Maureen 


—Andi Cumbo 


Cooper has a little brother, Keeton, born 
December 2000. Address: 6719 
Kingshollow, Dallas, Texas 75248. P: 


972.404.1025. Email: R2SHAP@aol.com. 


Tom Dreeben and wife Naomi had a baby 


Goldstein Mayer and husband Stuart wel- 


comed Rachel Ilene April 12. She joins big 


sister Sarah, who is going on 4. Email: mdg- 


maver@aol.com. ® Ellen Orleans has an 
MFA deeree in writing earned at Goddard 
College; her thesis, a novel, was The 
Replacement Daughter. Her latest book, The 
Inflatable Butch, was published by Alyson Press 
in July. She hikes and snowshoes in the Rockies 
on davs off from teaching at the University of 


Colorado. Email eorleans@aol.com. ® Robert 


J Shapiro and wife Robyn announce that 


boy, Isaac Benjamin, March 20, who joined sis- 
ter Marina Sarah. Email: tdreeben@quik.com. 


e Sarah Ferguson and husband Willie 


Neuman of Brooklyn, New York, announce the 
birth of Emma Katharine Neuman on April Il. 
Big brother Max was 3 in July. The children’s 
grandmother is Carole Lindner Ferguson ‘61. ® 
Scott _K. Page and wife Kirsten, a therapist, 
moved to Flagstaff after 13 years in Seattle. 
Scott works for the juvenile court system and 
tries to spend as much time as possible with 


their two little girls, Raina, 4, and Delaney, 2 


profile 


Bone Research is Out of This World 


Jean Wulfson 


y subjects are white, furry, and have long tails,” 
laughs Sue Bloomfield ’74. “I’m one of those lucky 
souls who actually enjoys going to work.” 


While spending hours each day with volunteer rats won't rank 
high on most top-10 lists, those little guys stand to play a stellar 
role in the study of space travel and bone loss, says Sue, the new 
co-leader of the Bone Loss Team at the National Space 
Biomedical Research Institute in Houston. 

Established in 1997, the NSBRI is a NASA-selected consor- 
tium of 12 graduate-level institutions whose research is paving 
the way for safe human space exploration. Teams explore the 

harmful effects of microgravity on balance and orientation, cardiovascular changes, muscle weak- 
ening, sleep disturbances, fitness and rehabilitation, and more. 

An associate professor of health and kinesiology at Texas A&M, Sue says that her team’s focus 
is two-fold: to understand and combat the negative effects of long-duration space travel on bones, 
and to apply the discoveries to treat conditions such as osteoporosis and kidney stone formation 


back on Earth. 


“Astronauts in space lose more bone in one month than postmenopausal women do in one 
year,” Says Sue, explaining that an earlier study found that blood flow to the tibia and femur 
decreased after seven days of simulated weightlessness, and worsened by day 28. Given that three- 
to six-month sojourns aboard the International Space Station are typical, concerns for astronauts’ 
health are valid. Nor are they likely to lessen; long-term NASA plans call for an exploration-class 
mission to Mars—a two-and-a-half to three year trip. Bone loss to astronauts could become more 


severe and greatly increase their risk of fractures. 


But there is good news. Promising results lie in the group's preliminary studies on simulated 
weightlessness in rats, which suggest that estrogen and Vitamin D, or better yet, agents that stim- 
ulate estrogen and Vitamin D receptors, may prevent bone loss. 

Sue’s fascination with the space program took off during her doctoral program at Ohio State. 
There she had research opportunities directly linked to the space program. “At Oberlin, | was rea- 
sonably smart but lacked direction,” admits the former biology student, who earned her master’s 
degree in exercise physiology at the University of lowa. “My Oberlin experience taught me that | was 
supposed to contribute to society.” A noted author, she was honored with the American Physiology 
Society Research Career Enhancement Award in 1997 and the Texas A&M College of Education 
Outstanding New Faculty Member Award in 1994. “My best grad students are very much like 


Oberlin students,” she says. “Eager to learn.” 


\ddress: 1430 E. Appalacian, Flagstaff, AZ 


86004. P: 520.213.5555. Email:  azs- 


cottpage@yahoo.com. * Peggy Shadduck 


Palombi is the Moosnick Professor of Biology 
at Transylvania University. Husband John ’83 is 
an appellate criminal defense lawyer for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. The couple lives 
in Lexington with their two sons, Daniel, 12, 
and Greg, 9. Email: ppalombi@transy.edu and 
jpalombi@mail.pa.state.ky.us ¢ Ginger 


Payerle Reeves has moved to Severna Park, 


44 


—Yvonne Gay 


Maryland, and continues her work, as she has 
for the last 14 years, in the computer graphics 
field. She and husband, Brent, had their first 
baby, Hunter Emory, January 16. ¢ Gail Shuck 
has a PhD in second language acquisition 
earned at the University of Arizona. 
Meanwhile, she married Marty Kelley with 
Obies Janet James, Donna May, Neal 
Hartsough ‘82, and Audie Klotz ’85 among the 
guests; had a son, Noah, age 4; and went to 


Japan for two years to write her dissertation. 


She began teaching ESL and writing and devel- 
oping ESL programs for Boise State University 


in August. Email: gshuck@boisestate.edu. ¢ 


Karyn Lowinger Steckler is the mother of 
Lauren Jacqueline, born September 29, 1999, 
Michelle Kimberly, 7, and Jeffrey Marc, 4. She 
says, “Being a mother has got to be the hardest 
job in the world.” She knits and crochets “to 
relax and get some intellectual stimulation, 
above and beyond what Chuckie said on 


‘Rugrats. 


Elaine Bayless says what she has been doing 
is” Ghild Ne. 2: 


April 9, has joined sister Amelia, not quite 3. 


Duncan Bayless-Marr, born 


Elaine and husband James are stage managers, 
both working on Broadway revivals: Elaine on 
Kiss Me, Kate, and James, on Follies. Email: 


baylessmar@aol.com. 


David Bower and wife Kathleen announce 
the birth of Eva Mary on Mother's Day, May 
13. The first-time parents say they are “coping 
fairly well with lack of sleep, changes in sched- 
ule, and all the other surprises of life with a 
newborn.’ Dave, who sings whenever possible, 
has begun his ninth year as circulation coordi- 
nator in the Oberlin Conservatory library. ¢ 
Freilich, 


Washington, DC, made a career change and 


Jonathan after 13 years in 


began his first year of teaching at Shaker 
Heights High School in June. P: 216.561.8184. 
Email: jonathanfreilich@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ 


Christopher Grotke has moved himself and 


his award-winning web interactive business, 
MuseArts, Inc., from Boston to Brattleboro, 
Vermont. He says the change is an attempt to 
regain the charm and simplicity of small-town 
life and will give him more time to work on 
Flash animations and interactives, including 
Guinea Pig Theater cartoons, the Gardeners 
Path web site, and the soon-to-debut-online 
amusement park. Address: 41 Cedar St., 
Brattleboro, VI 05301. Email: grotke@muse- 


arts.com. ® Pamela Jennings has moved from 


Silicon Valley to Pittsburgh to join the faculty 
at Carnegie Mellon as assistant professor of art 
at the School of Fine Arts and of human com 
puter interaction at the School of Computer 
Science. Her research bridging art and tech 


nology has taken her to Riga, Latvia, to present 
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her report on the state of funding for New 
Media Arts, commissioned by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Pamela is also a student at the 
Center for Advanced Inquiry in Interactive 


Arts’ Science and Technology and Arts 


Research PhD program at the University of 


Wales. She says this enterprise has provided an 
opportunity for her to travel throughout the 
world “with a group of like-minded dreamers 
sharing their wild and crazy ideas.” Email: 
mindfield@earthlink.net. | Web: 
Bauhaus.com. ¢ Cathie Knox-Browning and 
husband J. Allen Browning II] welcomed their 
first child, Max, November 10, 2000. After a 
six-month leave to stay home with her red- 
Cathie 
part-time assistant to the director of Kitsap 
Transit. Address: 9941 Harper Hill Rd., Unit 
South, Port Orchard, WA 98366. Email: 
allen@tscnet.com. ® Heidi Norton and her 


digital- 


haired son, returned to work as 


New York University in May, “thanks to the 
1996 grant 
research in Madrid,” she says. The following 
week she and partner Mike Furlough and their 


cats, Maximilian and Isa, combined house- 


Alumni Association for a for 


holds. Eleanor began teaching art history this 
fall at the Savannah College of Art and Design. 
¢ Matthias Kamm and wife Helene wel- 


comed twins Annelise 


Irene and Thomas 
George April 5. Thomas’ middle name is in 
honor of his grandfather, George Kamm °42, 
who turned 80 the same month. The family 
lives in Campbell, California, where Matthias 
works as a hardware engineer at Cisco 


Systems. Email: matthias@cisco.com. ¢ Larry 


partner of 10 years, Gina Smith, are one of | Kim and wife MaryBeth celebrated the birth of 


same-sex who sued 


the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts in April, 


seven couples 
charging that the state’s refusal to grant them a 
marriage license violates the Massachusetts 
Constitution. The lawsuit is represented by 
Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders 
(GLAD), the organization that won the right of 
gay and lesbian couples to enter into civil 
unions in Vermont. Heidi and Gina live in 
Northhampton, Massachusetts, with their two 
sons, Avery and Quinn. ® Ben Reiss is moving 
with wife Devora Stengel Reiss '90 and their 
son Isaac from New Orleans to the Boston 
area. Ben is on leave from Tulane’s English 
department to be a research fellow at the 
American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He says they are disappointed 
that Isaac will miss his second Mardi Gras and 
Jazz Fest, but that they look forward to recon- 
necting with Boston-area Obies. ¢ Robert 
Sindelar has been working in the fields of 
mental health, international development, and 
education in Boston, Africa, South America, 
and San Francisco. He became executive direc- 
tor for a branch of the YMCA of San Francisco 
after graduating with a master’s degree in non- 
profit administration at the University of San 
Francisco. In his spare time, he says, he enters 


triathlons and goes to movies. 


Eleanor H. Goodman successfully defended 


her dissertation at the Institute of Fine Arts at 
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their daughter Theresa February 20. Larry says, 
“She excels at soiling diapers. Everyone is 
happy.” Email: larry.kim@fmr.com. ¢ Sean 
McGinley married Ana Marino in Charleston 
in May with several Obies in attendance: Eric 
Phillips, Brian Hanlon '88, Orlando Knauss 
and Luke Reddy, both '89, and Elizabeth 
Heyman Saindon '90. Sean and Ana honey- 
mooned in Napa Valley, Singapore, and Bali, 
Indonesia, before returning home to West 
Virginia. Sean is a trial and appellate lawyer for 
the firm of Dilrapano Barrett & DiPiero, 
where he has worked for six years specializing 
in First Amendment, commercial, and person- 
al injury cases. He was formerly a law clerk to 
Chief Justice Thomas E. McHugh of the West 


Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 


Beth Simmons Bayda and husband Doug 


moved to Medina, Ohio, last summer where 


Beth landed her dream job as a choir director at 
Medina High School. Doug has a private studio 
at home and is a stay-at-home dad for now, 
looking after 6-year-old Laura, 3-year-old 
Nicholas, and little Nathan, born December 
(eee Oe reese neu Ony be Address: 771 
Westwood Dr, OH 44256-1270. 
Email: dbleo@earthlink.net. ¢ Felice Belman 
left New 
Washington, DC, to join The Washington Post 


Medina, 


Hampshire in. December for 
as Maryland political editor. The book she co- 


edited, The New Hampshire Century, with 


profiles of 100 New Hampshire residents who 
helped shape the 20th century, was released 
this summer. Email: bel manf@washpost.com. 
¢ Jeanne E. Quinn spent her first sabbatical 
from the University of Colorado at the 
International Ceramic Center in Skaelskor, 


Denmark. An exhibition of her ceramic instal- 


lations was held at Denmark's Grimerhus 
Museum in September. Email: 
jeanne.quinn@colorado.edu. © Rebecca 


Weisenthal and husband Michael Cataldo 
welcomed their first child, Nathan Samuel 
Cataldo, named for his maternal grandfathers, 
17. The family lives in DeKalb where 


July 
Rebecca is a staff psychologist at Northern 
Illinois University. 


moved to the UK in 
August with husband Stavros and two daugh- 


Moira Bucciarelli 


ters, Mirina, 3, and Thalia, 1. They are trying 
out campus life again at the University of 
Warwick. 
Monica Irizarry is a psychiatric and medical 


Email: e-moira@juno.com. ® 
social worker at a public hospital in South 
Australia. She married partner John Strachan 
July 8, 2000, in a wintry beachside wedding. 
John is a chef and a social worker, “so,” says 
Monica, “our lives are full of delicious food and 
stimulating conversation. Email: 
baggins@eisa.net.au. © Shawn Jones married 
Jennifer Batza April 21 in Atlanta with several 
Obies in attendance: Kirsten Crossgrove, 
Rod Fleigel, Lisa Frieman, James Frost, 
Walter Jo, Peter McEllhenny, Suzanne 
Metz-McEllhenney, Ken Moore, Josh 
Piker, Sandy Shriver, Dave Tiss, and Julie 
Tiss ‘87. The Obies who met in Jamaica begin- 
ning March 9 for a dual bachelor party for 
Mssrs. Jones and Frost were Rod Fleigel, 
James Frost, Chuck Hatem, Walter Jo, 
Shawn Jones, Pete McEllhenney, Josh 
Piker, Dave Tiss, Sandy Shriver, and Frank 
Gafford 90. Shawn is a lawyer in a two-person 
firm in Atlanta, conducting small-town practice 
in the city after leaving cooperate practice in 
1998. Email: cshawn2000@yahoo.com. ¢ Dan 
Hamilton married Mary-Ann Winkelmes in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 16. “Obies 


Notes 


Kelly AuCoin, Alex Blumberg, John and 
Rachel 


Scovel ’88 were there dancing until the wee 


Simon Holzman, and Rebecca 
hours,” says Dan. He is working toward a PhD 
in legal history at Harvard and says he fondly 
remembers professor Gary Kornblith’s seminar 
on the Civil War. Address: 84 Prescott St., Apt. 
1, Cambridge, MA 02138. © Stephanie 
Lovelady lives with her partner, Beth Allen 
’88, and has recently accepted an assistant pro- 
fessor of English position at George 
Washington University. © Brian W. Rice and 
wife Leslie Sanders 91 had their first child, 
Melody Rice, January 21. Aside from enjoying 
parenthood, Leslie works part time with Bay 
Area non-profits, and Brian is kept busy per- 
forming and teaching drums and percussion. 
“Somehow,” says Brian, “we are finding the 
time to renovate our 100-year-old house in 
Oakland, California. P: 510.597.1825. Email: 


bwrice@mindspring.com. ® Andrew Rohn 


and wife Catherine toured San Francisco in 
July with their musical Temp Slave, a comedy 
about temp workers foiling evil Republicans. 
“Howard Zinn called it ‘delightfully rambunc- 
tious,” says Andrew. The rest of the time they 
“chase around their 2-year-old twins, Julian and 
Leo.” Andrew says he loves Madison where he 
can bike to his job doing massage at the 
Web: 
rohn@chorus.net. © Ken Schneider says he 


University of Wisconsin. 


attended the wedding of Melia Peters 95 and 
Mike Tourangeau in Kalamazoo June 2. Melia’s 
bridesmaids were Kathryn Linehan and Kass 
Harstad, both '94, and Dave Siu ‘95 was among 
the wedding guests. Email: kenschneider@ 


randomhouse.com. 


Bret Battey worked for eight years in Seattle 
at the Headquarters of the Casey Family 
Program, a foster care agency, most recently as 
web master. In 1995 he entered graduate 
school at the University of Washington focus- 
ing in works for computer-realized video and 
sound, completing his DMA in music compo- 
sition in 2001. He is off to India this fall on a 
Fulbright Fellowship to develop computer 
music models inspired by Hindustani melodic 
ornamentation. Web: www.BatHatMedia.com. 
Email: bbattey@u.washington.edu. ¢ Chris 


is focusing on poetry and poetics, 19th- and 
20th-century American and African-American 
literature, and gender studies while completing 
the manuscript for her third collection of poet- 


ry. Email: Klou@english.upenn.edu. 


Catherine Leaf married Thomas Flaherty 
September 3, 2000, in her hometown of Red 
Wing, Minnesota, with Obie Noah Solomon 
‘92 among the guests, and thus became 
Catherine L. Flaherty. After teaching in the 
Bay area for seven years, she earned an MA 
degree at Stanford in January 2000 and began 
her current job as an instructional designer for 
an online educational company in San 
Francisco. Husband Tom owns and operates 
TFI Solutions, a database consulting company. 
Email: ccflahertyOO@yahoo.com. ¢ Ellen 


Mitchell says she “finally” completed require- 


Garton-Zavesky and wife Judy ‘89 added a 
third child to the family May 15: Dominic 
Arthur Gartonzavesky. “Mom and Dominic are 
doing well,” says Chris. © Kathy Lou Schultz 
says she traded in her job as features editor at 
Redherring.com in San Francisco for a fellow- 
ship to the doctoral program in English at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Kathy earned an 
MEA degree in poetry and American literature 


at San Francisco State University in 1996 and 


Whatever You’ve Been Doing — 


ments for a PhD in Latin American studies at 
Tulane and is finishing a book on birth systems, 
structural adjustment, and maternal mortality 
highland 


Ecuador. In her spare time, she says, she still 


among indigenous women in 
plays ultimate. Address: 30 Concord Square, 
Boston, MA 02118.P: 617.536.0460. ¢ Mare 
Shachtman is in the MBA finance program at 


the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton 


School. For the previous eight years he held 
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sales, Management, and executive positions in 
his familys consumer electronics specialty 
retail business, NOW! AudioVideo. At the May 
reunion he enjoyed catching up with Sukey 
Barnum, Ben Cantlon, Jon Sonne, and 
Kathryn Chapman; Minsok Pak, his wife, 
Bliss, and their 8-month-old daughter, Hannah; 
and Jon Gorman ‘90 and his wife, Tracy. 
Address: 1512 Spruce St. #1112, Philadelphia, 
meeeigtO2, P: 215.546.8735. 
shakpup@hotmail.com 


Scholle Sawyer McFarland married Dave 
McFarland August 5, 2000, in a small ceremo- 


Email: 


ny in Ben Lomond, California. Among the 
guests were Jon Emens, Andrew Innes, 
Craig McCord, Joanna Pi-Sunyer; Saskia 
Grooms, her husband, Rob Young, and their 
baby daughter, Sarah; and Kyle MacLowry, 
Julie Kates, and Ariel Anderson, all '91. The 
couple lives in the San Francisco Bay area 
where Scholle is the executive editor of 
Macworld scholle@ 


sawmac.com ® Isabel Piedmont was elected 


magazine. Email: 
secretary of the Indiana State Green Party at its 
founding convention in August. She works with 
other Greens to provide input on Bloomington’s 
growth policies and zoning decisions to pre- 
serve a sense of community by preventing an 
increase in urban sprawl. Address: 819 S. 
Washington St., Bloomington, IN 47401. 
Email: ipiedmon@hotmail.com ® Kristi Lacey 
Velicer and husband Dan announce the arrival 
of their son, Nicholas James, born March 20. 
“He is a very happy baby, and we are having a 
ball with him,” says Kristi. She is assistant prin- 
cipal second violin with the Kansas City 
Symphony, and Dan is pianist with the Lyric 
Opera Express and the Symphony. Address: 
6512 W. 78th St., Overland Park, KS 66204. P: 
913.901.8435. Email: klvel@aol.com 


Maggie Burns is completing a PhD in com- 


parative literature at Penn State, and in June 


finished her first year as assistant professor of 


English (Medieval) at Willamette University. 
She was writing, brewing, learning ancient 
Greek, and “just enjoying Oregon’ before she 
returned to Willamette this fall for another year 
there. © Michael Faison spent a year as visit- 


ing assistant professor at Beloit College before 
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taking a joint astronomer/lecturer position with 
Northwestern and the Adler 
Planetarium in Chicago. He and Tanya Lee 
live in Evanston, and Michael is taking Tuvan 
throat singing lessons at the Old Town School 
of Folk Music in Chicago. ¢ Mark Freiheit 
and Vivian Chang "92 celebrated the birth of 
their son, Jacob Chimtzu, March 2, just nine 
months after their wedding in June 2000. They 


both graduated in May, Vivian with a DMA at 


Universi ty 


Juilliard, and Mark with an MBA from MIT. 


They moved to New York where Mark is a man- 
agement consultant for Marakon Associates. ® 
Eli Greenberg graduated from medical school 
and is back in New York City to start a four-year 
residency training program in psychiatry at 
New York University Medical Center. “If any- 
one has leads on spacious, low-rent apartments 
in Manhattan, Dr. President Greenberg would 
like to hear from you,” he says. Email: eligreen- 
berg@hotmail.com. @ Gili Ronen says she still 
loves Philadelphia, so much so that she bought 
a big, fixer-upper row house last December. 
She is a youth development specialist at United 
Way and plays ultimate frisbee, sings with a 
small group of women called SheWho, and vol- 
unteers with a rape crisis organization. Address: 


2822 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19130. 


Eric Freeman, after nearly a seven-year jour- 
ney, PhD 


condensed matter physics at the University of 


completed a in experimental 
California, San Diego. Eric and his soon-to-be- 
wife, non-Obie Helen Mitchell, are relocating 
to the North Philadelphia area. ¢ Kelly L. 
O’Brien married her partner, Charissa E. King, 
June 23. Obies present included bridesmaid 
Alice S. Hunter and guests Kang Choi and 
Candace Sady 96. The couple lives in Boston. 


Email: Kobrien@fas.harvard.edu. 


Brendan M. Cunningham and Kayla M. 
Ennis 96 were married June 2 in Montego Bay. 
Christopher 


Huang, 


guests were 


Harris, Ai Ju 


Among the 
Edelstein; Jonya 
Shannon McDaniel, Priscilla Miner, and Miki 
Tsukamoto, all 96; and Damian Stanley '97. 
Brendan earned a PhD in economics, and 
Kayla, an MD degree, both graduating from 
Columbia University May 16. Kayla, Brendan, 


and their dog Blacken have settled in Maryland 


where Kayla begins her medical residency at 
John Hopkins Bayview in Baltimore, and 
Brendan begins an assistant professorship with 
the United States Naval Academy. ¢ Jennifer 
Mankoff has a PhD in computer science 
earned at Georgia Tech and is a faculty mem- 
ber at the University of California at Berkeley. 
She is engaged to “a wonderful man” she met at 
Tech, Anind Day, and says her family includes 
Demi, a sweet dog who was in training origi- 
nally to be an assistance dog, “but didn’t want 
the job.” Email: jmankoff@cs.berkeley.edu. ¢ 
Kevin Munoz moved from California to 
Connecticut in 1999 and graduated from Yale 
Divinity School in May with an MA degree in 
religion. Now at Emory, he is working toward 
his PhD in New Testament, and, in his spare 
time, he says, he juggles writing and rewriting 
his eight novels and four screenplays. Email: 
e Miku Shiota, who 
teaches middle school music at Springside 
School in Philadelphia, played piano with Rob 
Klotz '73 on French horn, and Rob’s daughter 


kevin@tesarta.com. 


Lillian on violin for the second movement of 
Brahms Trio. Lilli held the recital as a parting 
gesture to Springdale, the school she had 
attended for 13 years before entering Oberlin 
this fall as a double-degree student. P: 
610.543.0826. Email: mikenya@yahoo.com. 
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96 

Alan Hoffer began a neurosurgery residency 
at Case Western University in July following 
his May graduation from the Rochester School 
of Medicine, and expects to be in the 
Cleveland area until 2008. Address: 2820 
Mayfield Rd. # 403, Cleveland Heights, OH 
44118. Pe 216.321.4180. Email: 
drhoffer@yahoo.com. ® Damian Jones and 
Tasha L. Jackson-Jones, married five years, 
completed graduate school together at DePaul 
University in Chicago last year. Damian holds 


an MA in writing and is in his third year as 


Corrections to the Summer issue 


Charlotte Peters ’47 and Earl Peters 47, are not, 
nor ever have been, married. ¢ Environmental 
artist Naomi Dagen Bloom '55 celebrated the clos- 


ing of garbage dump Fresh Kills with an 
installation in New York this October. Web: 
www.cityworm.com. ¢ John and Mary Sawyer 
Picken, both '56, although residents of Oberlin, do 
not live at Kendal at Oberlin. 


director of the High Jump program at the Latin 
School of Chicago. He began a PhD degree in 
education at the University of Illinois this fall; 
Tasha continues teaching kindergarten at the 
Latin School where she has taught for the last 
four years. They say they have enjoyed five 
blissful years in their Hyde Park neighborhood. 
Email: 


jones@latinschool.org. 
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Benji Adams and Rebecca Harlan, who kept 


djones@latinschool.org; — tjackson- 


her maiden name, were married October 7, 
2000. They founded their own web company, 
Daystream Web Developers, | 1c, in February 
1999, and Benji says he writes spiritual books 
and about artificial intelligence in his free time. 
He invites Obie friends to check out his bul- 
board BBS 


(solticebbs.com) or to create an AI personality 


letin system, — Solstice 
at his website, The Personality Forge (personal- 
ityforge.com). “Gross Munderstang will return 
some day!” according to Benji. Email: 
benji@daystream.com. ® Jared Hauser is 
associate professor of music at the Crane 
School of Music, beginning with the fall 
semester. In May Jared was awarded third prize 
at the Isle of Wright International Oboe com- 
petition, the only American finalist in the 
competitions 10-year history, and was then 
tapped to appear as soloist with the 
Bournemouth Symphionetta. Last year Jared 
won first prize at the 2000 Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra Bradlin Competition. ¢ Jeffrey 
Patterson and his wife, Hope, celebrated their 
second anniversary and the birth of their son 
Ethan, born in July. The family has moved from 
Kentucky to the metro Atlanta area where, says 
Jeffrey, “I am putting my creative writing edu- 


attorney. ® 


cation to use as a construction 
Sandra Platt is in Jerusalem “for the next year 
or so, exploring the great Middle East and to 
improve her Hebrew. She says that while she is 
away, her cats are serving the Milwaukee 
Jewish Community during their sabbatical. 
Sandra explored the great Midwest as a planner 
for the Milwaukee Jewish Federation after 
earning an M.Div degree in 1999. Address: 30 
° Lisa 


Marie Walter enrolled in Duke University 


Jabotinsky St., #1, Jerusalem, Israel. 


School of Law after she completed an MFA 
degree in sculpture at Michaelis School of Art 
at University of Capetown, South Africa, in 


June Email: walterlisa_marie@hotmail.com 
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Jaya Bajpai is a power analyst with Boston- 
based ESAI, a leading energy and research 
consulting firm responsible for several research 
and analytical projects in the power and natur- 
al gas sectors. Mary Menino '67 is a colleague 
at the firm. Jaya says he loves the work, loves 
Boston, and is becoming more active in the 
local Quaker and alumni communities, so 
much so that he plans to move out of the sub- 
urbs and into town soon so he can become 
more involved. Email: jayasbajpai@yahoo.com. 
¢ April Ladavae completed an MA in public 
health and was then a study manager at Westat 
in Rockville, Maryland. She left Washington, 


DC, this summer to attend medical school at 


Temple University. Email: ladavac@gwu.edu. ® 


Kiese_ Laymon 


touched base with Oberlin 
during Commencement 
weekend when he spoke 
at the Black Parents 
Appreciation Ceremony. 
He had just graduated 
from Indiana University 
with an MFA degree and 
is a new professor of cre- 


ative writing at Vassar. 


Since his Oberlin experi- 
ence as editor-in-chief of The Voice and 
Nommo, and as commentary editor for The 
Oberlin Review, he has been honored with sev- 
eral awards for creative fiction, including a 
nomination for Scribners Best New Voices of 
2001 Anthology, first place in the Ellis-Rose 
Award for Fiction, and as the winner of the 
Guy Lemmon Award. ¢ Nancy “Nantinee” 
Sirivanakarn graduated in May with a master 
of music degree in violin performance earned 
at Shenandoah University. She spent the sum- 
mer at the Shenandoah performing art camp as 
a string coach and violin teacher. Email: nsiri- 


van@su.edu. 


Jeremy Kucholtz, a freelance choreographer 


working in Philadelphia, participated in a sum- 
mer concert presented by Mikhail Baryshnikov 
and his company, White Oak Dance Project. 
The show, PastForward, celebrates postmodern 
dance, a genre Jeremy says can be traced 
directly to Oberlin. Oberlin College was men- 
tioned in the program notes, and one of the 


pieces was noted as being originally per- 


formed at Warner Main Space. “It was exhila- 
rating to feel that | was representing Oberlin 
in many ways, to be part of the project, and to 
be part of something that is focused on in 
many Oberlin dance curricula,” says Jeremy. 
¢ Arwen Kuttner married Uri Ruttenberg, 


a web designer, June 17. He recently com- 
pleted his MA in elementary education and is 
looking for work. The couple lives in Portland, 
P: 503722 7 2nlie 


arwen@newyearvideo.com. ® Amber Ries is 


Oregon. Email: 
a network administrator in Munich. She mar- 
ried Sven Sacher July 27 in Spreewald, 
Germany's “little Venice.” Obies attending the 
wedding were Cynthia Clare, Jessica 
Umphress, Stephanie Weitz, and Alice 
Peterson "98. Address: Neubibergerstr, 38, 


Munich Slax, Germany. Email: 
amber_ries@yahoo.com. ® Dan_ Spalding 
works for the Midnight Special Law 
Collective, a nonprofit group providing legal 
training and support for activists. The 
Collective has operated in Seattle, 


Washington, DC, and Los Angeles, and in 
April helped out with the FTAA protests in 
Quebec City and San Diego. He says his 
whole life is on the websites www.midnight- 
special.net and at www.danspalding.com. ® 
Polly Washburn was married August 6, 
2000, “to my friend Chris Zuk in the Goldeyes 
Baseball Stadium in Winnipeg, Manitoba.” 
Attending the Obies 
MaryAnn Lewis ‘60; Ellen Bradburn, Dan 
Ford, and Mike Sigmond, all '90; Ravi Jain 
'92; and Walker Lewis ’96. She and Chris 


enjoyed seeing other alums on their honey- 


ceremony were 


moon tour (Julia Mossbrige Danielle Kolker 
and Johnny Carrera, both ‘91, and Reni 


Roberts and Greg King, both '90) and loved 


seeing everyone at the reunion. “Were 
bunkering in for another winter in Winnipeg, 
where I write, edit, and do web stuff.” 


Email: pollii@hotmail.com. Web: www.plan- 


etpolly.net.@ 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY 


Thalia Gouma, former lecturer in art at 
Oberlin and wife of emeritus professor of 
English Carl A. Peterson, died June 20 at the 
Hospice of St. Joseph in Lorain. Born in 
Athens, Greece, she came to the United 
States as a Fulbright student in 1952 and 
earned a PhD at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. From 1960-1968 she lectured in the 
art department, and in 1963-1964 served as 
sabbatical leave replacement for professor 
Edward Capps. In 1968 she joined the art fac- 
ulty at the College of Wooster where she 
earned the rank of professor in 1976. Ms. 
Gouma chaired Wooster’s art department for 
several terms and was director of Wooster’s art 
museum for a number of years. In February 
she received a Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the Women’s Caucus for Art. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, two sons, her mother in 
Athens, and her brother Panos, the Greek 
ambassador to Belarus. 


1925 

Helen Starr Lloyd was a volunteer for the 
Red Cross until 1960, when, two years after 
her husband died in 1957, she moved to 
Kansas City and worked for several years at 
the Kansas University Medical Center. She 
died May 20 at her home in Lawrence at age 
98. Among her survivors are two daughters, 
two grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
and a niece, Janice Lloyd Carlson ‘48. 


1927 
illiam C. Eichelberger was a research 


chemist for the Solvay Process Division of 
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Allied Chemical Company in Syracuse for 32 
years before retiring in 1967. His graduate 
degree in physical chemistry was from John 
Hopkins University in 1930, when he was 
awarded a National Research Council doctor- 
ate fellowship supporting his research on 
heavy water, working with Nobel Laureate 
Harold Urey at Columbia. In later life he pub- 
lished several papers on the thermodynamics 
of brines. He led and supported many activi- 
ties in the Presbyterian Churches and the 
rescue missions with which he was associated 
over his lifetime. Mr. Eichelberger died at age 
94 at a retirement home in Honey Brook, 
Pennsylvania, on July 16, survived by his wife 
of 66 years, two children, seven grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


1931 

Glenn W. King began teaching music at 
Western Reserve Academy in 1933, soon after 
earning a master’s degree at the Conservatory, 
and continued teaching until he retired in 
1973. He is recognized as one of the 
Academy’s finest teachers and credited with 
building the department into one of the most 
outstanding secondary schools of music in the 
country. Mr. King was a distinguished World 
War II veteran. After D-Day his unit was in 
charge of supplies immediately behind the 
front line, taking a major part in the battle for 
Germany, and nearly captured during the 
Battle of the Bulge. After his retirement, he 
and his wife moved to Stow, Ohio, and Mr. 
King continued on as music director at Christ 
Episcopal Church in nearby Hudson for sev- 
eral years. He died at age 92 on April 10, 
survived by his wife and a sister. 


1932 

Homer S. Carpenter was born in Elyria and, 
following his years at Oberlin, earned a law 
degree at George Washington University in 
1938. After starting his career in Washington, 
DC, with a solo practice, he was joined by 
another attorney, and twice argued before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, although most of his 
work was representing clients in regulatory 
proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. At his retirement in 1977, he 
was senior partner at Rice, Carpenter & 
Carraway representing Greyhound, Mack 
Trucks, and the United Parcel Service. Mr. 
Carpenter, 90, died of congestive heart failure 


e Fy . F ; 9) y WOTTRT ~ 1 ’ » 
in Orange, Virginia, May 12. Survivors include 


his wife of 64 years, a son, five grandchildren, 


and five great-grandchildren. 


David Edward Smith, a chemistry major at 
Oberlin, lettered in cross-country and track. 
He was a salesman during the 1930s, and in 
the early 1940s established his own business 
as a representative for Travelers Insurance 
Company in Mason City, lowa. He died May 
26 at age 91 after an illness of several weeks . 
Predeceased by his wife in 1989, his survivors 
include two daughters, three grandchildren, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


1933 


Ruth DuMars Craig earned a MSW degree 
at Ohio State University before working as a 
caseworker and supervisor for Family and 
Children’s Services, the Guidance Center, 
and at Sarah A. Reed Children’s Center in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. She also volunteered with 
the Humane Society and the Erie Center for 
the Blind and Visually Handicapped. She died 
at the Sarah A. Reed Retirement Center in 
Erie November 6, 2000, preceded in death by 
her husband. Survivors include two daughters 
and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Frankel Dowling was a corporate 
wife and world traveler who devoted herself to 


her disabled daughter and to philanthropic 
work. She died of cancer July 24 in Antioch, 
California, leaving her daughter. 


Mary Harvey Pottorf married Newell 
Pottorf 34, known as Nick to his friends, in 
1934 soon after she had graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa and earned an MA in Spanish at 
Oberlin. The couple moved to Tulsa when her 
husband began working with AMOCO as a 
patent engineer in 1940 after earning an MS 
at Cal Tech. After raising their three children, 
she taught Spanish in the Tulsa public schools 
system from 1958 until 1974. The Pottorfs 
made several trips to Spain, Greece, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Peru, and Mexico, and in 
1987 they toured the Old Silk Road in China. 
Mrs. Pottorf died in Tulsa December 5, 2000, 
after a brief illness, survived by her husband, 
her daughters Elinor P. Cleaver ‘60 and Jean 
P. Curtis ’63; a son, Frederic '68; six grand- 
sister, Harvey 


children; and a 


atterson ‘27. 


Margaret \ 
Mrs. Pottort’s mother, Alice 
Wilson Harvey, now deceased, graduated from 


Oberlin in 1909. 
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Miriam Wiechman Tillman, a 50-year resi- 


dent of Springfield, Missouri, was a longtime 
supporter of the Springfield Symphony and 
encouraged each of her three daughters to 
enjoy and study music. She sang in her church 
choir for many years and purchased music for 
the group. Mrs. Tillman died June 21, leaving 
her daughters, four grandchildren, two great- 


granddaughters, and a great-great-grandchild. 


1935 

Blanche Rendelman Altshuler, a graduate 
of the Conservatory in piano, went on to 
Columbia University for a master’s degree in 
music education in 1961. She was a music 
teacher, continuing education, at the 
University of Wisconsin for several years 
before her death April 21 in Madison, 
Wisconsin, at age 89. She is survived by her 


husband and a daughter, Anne Altshuler ‘59 


Michael Hoffman retired from his position 
with the World Bank in Washington, DC, in 
1975 and moved with his wife, Catherine 
Hughes Hoffman ‘36, to Martha's Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. There he devoted himself to 
his lifelong passion, birding. Mr. Hoffman 
died of pneumonia June 29, leaving his wife, a 


son, and a nephew, David A. Jones 59. 


1936 
Marion Briggs Foreman was class president 
for the recent 65th reunion at Oberlin. After 
earning her BA in sociology she graduated 
from Case Western Reserve University in 
1939 with a degree in social services adminis- 
She 


Brooklyn, New York, a psychiatric social work- 


tration. was a social caseworker in 
er at the Hutchings Psychiatric Center in 
Syracuse, and volunteered as a supervisor in 
the Syracuse school system. In 1983 she 
moved to Texas where she was a board mem- 
ber for the Bonham Public Library and the 
Mental 


Foreman 


Friends of the and 
Health/Mental Mrs. 


moved to Kendal at Oberlin as a charter resi- 


Family 


Aetardation. 


dent in 1993 and volunteered in the public 
school’s reading program. She died July 9 at 
age 87 in the Elyria Medical Center after a 
short illness, leaving two daughters and two 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by 
a son who was killed during the Vietnam War. 


Elizabeth Langvand Spelman lived in 


Independence, Ohio, from the mid-1940s 


wal 
Oo 


until she moved to Oberlin in 1993 as a char- 
ter member resident of the Kendal retirement 
community. Her master’s degree was in family 
casework from Western Reserve University’s 
School of Applied Social Services, and she 
worked as a caseworker for a year before mar- 
rying Kent Spelman. Mrs. Spelman served on 
the Independence (Ohio) school board for 
several years, and was a coordinating repre- 
sentative for the American Field Service in 
Cuyahoga County. After her husband's death 
in 1983, she held organizational and leader- 
Oberlin 


Association and introduced CWRU's Living 


ship posts with the Alumni 
Room Learning continuing education program 
to residents at Kendal. She died May 21 at 
Kendal at age 85, leaving three sons and three 


grandchildren. 


1937 
David Studebaker Shelton was a world 
traveler and an active community member 
despite significant impairments resulting from 
a brain injury suffered during World War II. At 
Oberlin he met Mary Isabelle McCullough 
'36, and they married New Year's Eve, 1942. 
He was a newspaper reporter in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, when he was drafted in 1941. As 
an infantry company commander in the Battle 
of the Bulge, at age 28, he was shot by a 
German sniper, causing paralysis of his right 
side, and impairment in speaking and writing. 
After several years of rehabilitation he went 
into the printing and advertising business. The 
couple lived in Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio 
before settling with their three sons in Tempe, 
Arizona. He was committed to public libraries 
and made generous contributions to several. 
Mr. Shelton died of respiratory failure March 
26 in San Diego at age 84, survived by his 
wife; three sons, including David "Mac" 
Shelton ‘66 and George S. Shelton 68; five 


grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


1938 

Ruth Morrison Bahr grew up in Oberlin and 
after her years at the College, graduated from 
the University of Michigan. She later was 
employed by the College, the Oberlin public 
schools, and Gilford Instruments Company, 
After moving to Chapel Hill, she was 
employed by the University of North Carolina, 
retiring to Greensboro in 1994, where she 
died July 10 at age 84. She had been widowed 


twice when preceded in death by her two hus- 


bands; surviving are three sons, three daugh- 


ters, nine grandchildren, and nine 
ereat-grandchildren. Mrs. Bahr's father and 
her three sisters were graduates of Oberlin 


College. 


1942 

John Chesney Carlisle graduated from 
Harvard Medical School and did his surgical 
residency at the Mayo Clinic before opening a 
practice with a physicians group in Detroit, 
which he maintained from 1952 to 1983. He 
had first served as a captain in the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps in Germany for two years, from 
1946 to 1948. Among his partners in Detroit 
was Stanley Bennett ‘42. Mr. Carlisle retired 
to Florida, where he discovered during his 
later years there that his tennis ranking went 
down and his golf handicap went up. At 
Oberlin he was captain of the golf and basket- 
ball teams and president of his junior class. 
He died May 26, 2000, at age 80, leaving his 
wife, three daughters, and four grandchildren. 


1943 


Elizabeth Colvin Clarke worked in the law 
library at Yale while her husband attended 
divinity school, and the couple then lived in 
Connecticut and Minnesota until 1951 when 
they settled in the Cleveland area. In the 
1960s Mrs. Clarke's husband was director of 
the Christian Movement at Case Western 
Reserve University, and she worked with him 
for human rights causes including housing 
regulations. She also worked in the Office of 
Continuing Education at CWRU and played 
in the bell choir as a Steven minister at the 
Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights. She 
died March 24 at the Cleveland Clinic at age 
79, leaving four sons, a daughter, 12 grand- 


children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Prudence Myer earned an MA at the 
Institute of Fine Arts at New York University in 
spite of the physical difficulties she endured 
after a bout of polio at age 4. She completed a 
PhD at Harvard (issued by Radcliffe College) 
in 1956, specializing in the art of India. After 
teaching at Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and 
Smith, she spent from 1958 to 1966 teaching 
at Tulane University. In 1970 she had a serious 
stroke while doing research in India, and could 
no longer speak, although she managed to fly 
safely home alone, changing planes in Italy. 


She was back in the classroom in a surprising 
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ly short time and continued teaching until she 
retired in 1987. She then devoted herself to 
working for the American Friends Committee 
1994. Miss 


Myer died peacefully at home in Santa 


and charitable activities until 


Barbara, surrounded by friends and family, 


April 27 at age 80. 


1948 

Natalie Cook Fowler did editorial work in 
San Diego during her long-term residence 
there before moving recently to Manchester, 
Connecticut, to stay with her daughter and 
family. Mrs. Fowler died March 20 in a 
Manchester hospital after a brief illness, sur- 
vived by two daughters, four grandchildren, 
and a sister. A son died in 1973. She was for- 
merly married to David H. Fowler ’48. 


1953 
Joan Eleanor Orvis earned an MM at the 
University of Washington and a doctorate at 
Indiana University, studying with Menahem 
Pressler. Miss Orvis taught piano, violin, and 
music theory in Yakima, Washington; 
Brooking, South Dakota; and then at the 
University of Wisconsin for 25 years. When 
she retired, she moved to Providence, Rhode 
Island, to be closer to her sister. She died of 
cancer February 11 in Providence, leaving her 
sister and her nieces, including Nancy 


Chapple '83. 


1954 
Sergio J. Reyes earned a master of sacred 
theology degree at Boston University in 1959 
and took advanced training in clinical pastoral 
education in Boston and Topeka over the next 
two years. He returned to his homeland in 
Manila and was chaplain of Mary Johnston 
Hospital in the early 1960s and district super- 
intendent of the United Methodist Church. In 
1971 he was certified as chaplain in mental 
hygiene, corrections and youth by the 
Commission on Institutional Ministries of the 
State of New York. He served as senior chap- 
lain at Dannemora until his retirement in 
1983. After several years of failing health, he 
died January 28 in Burlington, Vermont. His 


wife survives him. 


1955 


Georgia Ann Taylor spent her retirement 


years in Arizona after a long career as a public 


school teacher in Connecticut, following an 
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MA degree at Case Western University and a 
professional diploma at Columbia University. 
After settling five years ago in Scottsdale she 
involved herself in a number of community 
groups. She used her teaching experience in 
the children’s department of St. Andrew's 
United Methodist Church, 
Education Foundation Committee, and pub- 
lished the monthly bulletin, aside from 


participating in a number of other volunteer 


chaired the 


activities. Miss Taylor died at age 67 March 22 


in Scottsdale’s Mayo Hospital. 


1960 

Carolin Wyckoff Lamb, a music teacher in 
the public schools in Ashville, North Carolina, 
died March 3, 2000. Further details were 


unavailable at press time. 


1965 
Raymond Scott Pierson was employed by 


the City of Tacoma for nearly 23 years as a 


planner, landscape architect, urban designer, 
and computer graphics specialist. He held a 
master’s degree in fine arts with a concentra- 
tion in ceramics from the University of Puget 
Sound, yet his career took a very different 
turn. He was a tireless advocate of traffic 
measures to increase safety for pedestrians 
and cyclists and crafted Tacoma’s first non- 
motorized transportation plan, implementing 
bike and pedestrian trails and paths through- 
out the city. He worked with the Boy Scouts, 
the University of Puget Sound, and others to 
plant trees along freeways and other public 
places. Mr. Pierson, 58, died suddenly of a 
heart attack June 17 while riding his bicycle. 
He leaves his wife, Beverly Kanda Pierson ‘66, 


a son, his father, and three siblings. 


1967 
Nancy Belle Jermanovich earned a medical 


degree at Medical College of Pennsylvania 


and was later assistant professor of medicine 
at State University of New York and at 
Thomas Jefferson University in Philadelphia. 


In the 1970s she was resident physician in 


the department of medicine at the University 


of Buffalo, a clinical fellow 


Hospital at Boston University, and physician 


of nephrology at Syracuse State University of 


New York. Her research specialty was the 


immune mechanism of glomerular disease. 


Miss Jermanovich died December 18, 2000, 


in Manlius, New York. @ 


at University 


JAMES VANSTONE ’48 
Arctic Cultures Expert 


hen James VanStone entered Oberlin, he 

had already been smitten with a love of 

archaeology. When Loren Eiseley, the only 
Oberlin professor who taught that subject, left to 
teach elsewhere, young 
VanStone declared art histo- 
ry as his major, although he 
remained committed to his 
passion for subarctic cul- 
tures. His graduate work was 
in archeology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and when he graduat- 
ed in 1954 he had spent a handful of years on the 
faculty at the University of Alaska, where he had 
his own sled dog team. 

Mr. VanStone wrote more than 140 publica- 
tions and monographs, opening the frigid Arctic 
and the ways of its people to the world. He was 
among the first Arctic researchers to combine the 
studies of archeology and living cultures, realizing 
that volumes could be learned from the way people 
are now, as well as from their remains and arti- 
facts. He had a unique ability to fit in comfortably 
with divergent native groups, which made his work 
So different from others in the field. He once com- 
plained with amusement that he could hardly get 
his work done because of the constant interrup- 
tions by the native groups, who wanted to tell him 
stories. 

From 1959 to 1966 Mr. VanStone taught at the 
University of Toronto, then joined the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago as an associate 
curator of North American archeology and ethnolo- 
gy. He was later named full curator, holding that 
title until he retired in 1993, and taught at 
Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago. 

His writings focused on the distinctiveness of 
Athapaskan clothing, the coastal explorations of 
Alaska made by Russians, the material culture of 
Alaskan Eskimos, and every aspect of Arctic cul- 
ture. At the Field Museum he was the scientific 
editor of Fie/diana, the museum's scientific publi- 
cation, and he had published more than a 
half-dozen articles in retirement. He was working 
on another manuscript when he died at age 75, 
February 28, at Evanston Hospital. He is survived 
by his twin sister, two nephews, and two nieces. 
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Although never a leader, she could run today on the Freak and Freedom party. 


he flyer stood out among the layers of posters crowding the 
bulletin board: “THE Student Government is YOUR Student 
Government—Vote for the FREAK AND FREEDOM PARTY.” 


A photograph at the bottom showed two men with big hair; one had 


wire-rimmed glasses. The other, I knew, was a freshman—as was 
I—and he and this upperclassman whom he had somehow 
befriended were radicals. I, 
however, was a_ high-school 
nerd masquerading as a college 
student. It was 1969, and the 
war was hot. Now, more than 
30 years later, when | tell my 
students that “the war was hot,” 
they knit their brows. Which 
war was that? 

I came to Oberlin with a 
footlocker, as if | were going 
away to summer camp, and 
carried purses that matched 
my belts and shoes for the 
entire first semester. Still, | 
was affected by the growing 


agitation surrounding the 
Vietnam War. By — spring 
semester, even | could not 


stand on the shore as the river of anti-war activism rose with great 
swells. Eventually, it carried us all downstream. 

On May 4, 1970, the shots fired at Kent State killed four 
young people and altered the lives of thousands more. When 
those students died on the pavement, who can say how many 
people were catapulted into taking action against the war? I know 
I was. | donned my blue and red bell-bottoms, climbed into the 
back of a Washington, DC,-bound U-Haul filled with hay, and 
marched in my first demonstration. 

During the next three years I found ways to protest the war, 
but I was never in the forefront and never quite with it. | was near 
the stage in Finney Chapel when Jerry Rubin literally burst from 
the wings, screaming, and then tore off his wig and twirled it on 
his finger. But I didn’t know the lyrics everyone else seemed to 
know when, at the close of the evening, a student with long 
straight hair and a guitar took to the stage and led the crowd in 
singing mournful folk songs. | marched in many rallies, but never 
in the lead, and [ often wondered how those students up front 
invented such perfect slogans for their bannered sheets. | aban- 
doned all grades and took every one of my courses credit/no entry 
so | would have more time to “get involved.” Still, | suffered 
through endless hours of Spanish, English, and biology home- 
work, neve quite as free as those radicals who never seemed to 


study, yet still earned good grades 


| 


Andrea and Sasha 


The war raged on, and the protests continued. Again, I was 
involved, but never a leader. Looking back, I realize that the politi- 
cal activism at Oberlin was the crucible through which I forged my 
life’s direction and purpose. Although some of the fury over- 
whelmed me and some of the slogans confused me, I absorbed it 
those of peace, freedom, and equity— 
left a lasting imprint. 

That imprint was evi- 
dent last spring, when I 
gathered with two dozen peo- 
ple of faith and knelt in prayer 
in front of the Department of 
Energy in our nation’s capital. 
Our — songs, 
laments to save and honor all 
Creation 
powerful. Even our arresting 
officers stood back for the 
longest time 
ful, restrained. When we sang 
Grace’ and broke 
into a faltering harmony, one 
policewoman seemed to be 
singing along. 

The day before 


arrest, | had prepared the group for the action with a three-hour 


all. The underlying values 


prayers, and 


were heartfelt and 


quiet, respect 


“Amazing 


our 


nonviolence training workshop. That night, on a cot in a church 
basement, I lay awake, thinking about past arrests and jail time. 
There have been frightening moments and uncomfortable quar- 
ters and painful separations, but always a sense that my 
commitments and behaviors were aligned. 

Some of my students at Mount Holyoke know that | have 
spent time in jail for civil disobedience. The college administra- 
tion knows that I am a war tax resister, and that I withhold part 
of my federal income tax annually. Friends and family know that 
Michael and I have deferred our marriage for 17 years, waiting 
until gay men and lesbians can be legally married. These and 
other decisions have helped me live a life, which although filled 
with contradictions and compromises, reflects some of the prin- 
cipals | learned at Oberlin. 

Now, at age 50, I could run on the “Freak and Freedom” 
party. The photo attached to the flyer would show a middle-aged 
woman, lined, graying, and plump, holding a banner and wear- 
Ing a grin. @ 


Rev. Andrea Ayvazian, an ordained minister in the United Church of 
Christ, is dean of religious life at Mount Holyoke College. She lives 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, with her partner, Michael Klare, 
and their son, Sasha. 
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KNOW... 


You can make a gift to Oberlin College and receive‘an income in return. 


In 2000, 287 beneficiaries received $1.7 million in income from gifts to Oberlin. 


Oberlin College currently manages over $44 million in its Planned Giving Endowment. 


For-more information about how to support the future of Oberlin through a planned gift, 
please contact us directly or complete and-return the response card below. 


Me} Please send me the free booklet, 
Choosing the Best Way to Give to Oberlin College. 


{ 


I am interested in receiving a personalized illustration 
which shows how a deferred gift can benefit me. 


{ } > I have included Oberlin College in my estate plan. 
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ADDRESS E-MAIL 


CC Ee eS 
mary, STATE, ZIP 


One Mo re Th 1 Ng Lifeline / photo by Ross Weitzner 


Dozens of Oberlin students played cards while while waiting to give blood at the Lorain County Blood Bank 
just hours after the September 11 terrorist attacks. The typical number of daily donors—10—surged to 150, 


composed mostly of Oberlin students who arrived in buses, employees said. 


